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Applications  and  Information 

For  applications  and  additional  information,  please  write  or  call: 
School  of  Engineering 

McAuliffe  Hall,  Room  212 

Fairfield  University  ^ 

1073  North  Benson  Road 

Fairfield,  CT  06430-5195 

Telephone:   (203)254-4147 

Fax:   (203)254-4013 

E-Mail:  BEI@Fair1.Fairfield.edu 

Web  site:  http://www.fairfield.edu 

The  provisions  of  this  bulletin  are  not  an  irrevocable  contract  between  Fairfield  University  and  the  student.  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  change  any  provision  or  any  requirement  at  any  time. 

Fairfield  University  admits  students  of  any  sex,  race,  color,  marital  status,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  age,  national  origin  or 
ancestry,  disability  or  handicap  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs  and  activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students 
of  the  University.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  marital  status,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  age,  national 
origin  or  ancestry,  disability  or  handicap  in  administration  of  its  educational  policies,  admission  policies,  employment  policies, 
scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletic  programs  or  other  University-administered  programs. 

STUDENTS  WITH  DISABILITIES  —  It  is  Fairfield  University's  policy  that  no  qualified  disabled  student  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
disability,  be  discriminated  against,  excluded  from  participation  in,  or  denied  the  benefits  of  any  academic  program,  activities,  or 
services.  The  University  provides  support  services  and  arranges  reasonable  accommodations  for  disabled  students.  However,  the 
University  will  not  alter  the  essential  academic  elements  of  courses  or  programs.  Students  who  require  support  services  or  other 
accommodations  should  contact  the  Director  of  Student  Support  Services,  Dolan  210.  Arrangements  for  appropriate  accommo- 
dations may  be  made  in  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  student,  the  faculty  member,  and  student  support  services.  The  University 
may  require  documentation  of  learning  disability. 

Fairfield  University  complies  with  the  "Jeanne  Clery  Disclosure  of  Campus  Security  Policy  and  Campus  Crime  Statistics  Act." 
This  report  contains  a  summary  of  Fairfield  University  Security  Department's  policies  and  procedures  along  with  crime  statistics 
as  required.  Anyone  wanting  a  copy  of  the  report  may  obtain  one  by  contacting  Fairfield's  Security  Department  at  (203)  254- 
4090,  or  by  stopping  at  the  office  in  Loyola  Hall,  Room  2.  The  office  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

The  Title  II  Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act  Report  is  available  online  at  www.fairfield.edu/academic/gradedu/acadinfo.htm 
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Calendar 

School  of  Engineering 
Graduate  Programs 

Calendar  2001-2002 

Classes  are  offered  Monday  through  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  to  accommodate  those  in  the  program 
employed  full  time.  Refer  to  schedules  distributed  each  semester  for  possible  changes. 

Fall  Semester  2001 

September  4 Fall  classes  begin 

October  19 Degree  cards  due  for  January  graduation 

November  21-25 Thanksgiving  recess 

December  22 Christmas  recess 

Spring  Semester  2002 

January  14 Spring  classes  begin 

January  21 Holiday,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day  —  no  classes 

February  8 Degree  cards  due  for  May  graduation 

March  4-8 Spring  recess,  NO  CLASSES 

March  29-31  Easter  recess 

May  19 52nd  Commencement 


A  Message  from  the  Dean 


A  Message  from  the  Dean 


The  graduate  programs  in  the  School  of  Engineering, 
Managennent  of  Technology  (MOT),  and  Software 
Engineering  (SE)  are  driven  by  the  needs  of  the  School's 
constituencies,  the  students  and  their  employers  who 
establish  multifaceted  requirements  for  current  knowledge 
and  skills  at  the  workplace.  Hence,  the  programs  are 
inherently  dynamic  and  responsive  to  industry  and 
business.  Their  capacity  to  change  and  remain  current 
originates  with  the  faculty  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
who  are  leading-edge  professionals  in  their  areas  of 
expertise  and  in  instruction.  It  is  also  prompted  by  the 
administration  team  which  is  entrepreneurial  in  delivering 
graduate  education,  and  in  maintaining  close  contacts  and 
open  lines  of  communication  with  the  industry  and 
business  sector,  the  main  beneficiary  of  the  School's  graduates. 

Fairfield  University,  located  in  Fairfield  County,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  high-density  concentration 
of  hardware  and  software  industries  and  businesses,  with  as  many  as  50  of  the  Fortune  500 
companies  within  fifty  miles  of  the  campus.  This  milieu  provides  opportunities  for  studies  of 
real-world  problems  in  courses  and  in  the  final  Professional  Project,  a  graduation  requirement 
of  the  graduate  programs,  and  for  advancement  and  employment  of  our  graduates. 

Furthermore,  the  degree  to  which  preestablished  learning  goals  are  achieved  by  our  students 
is  measured  through  the  Assessment  and  Continuous  Quality  Improvement  (ACQI)  process 
that  is  now  in  effect  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  a  three-year  cycle  of  assessment  of 
outcomes  and  quality  management.  ACQI  embodies  the  philosophical  and  operational 
principles  that  are  the  foundation  of  engineering  education,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  at 
Fairfield  University.  This  paradigm  makes  it  possible  for  the  School  to  continue  satisfying 
students'  expectations  from  graduate  education. 

The  program  in  Management  of  Technology  (MOT)  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  MBA 
program  in  the  AACSB-accredited  Dolan  School  of  Business.  Seven  of  the  thirty-seven 
offerings  in  the  MOT  curriculum  derive  from  the  MBA  program.  As  one  can  see  by  perusing 
the  following  pages  in  this  catalog,  the  hallmark  of  the  curricula  of  both  graduate  programs, 
MOT  and  SE,  is  currency  and  relevancy,  and  they  offer  many  opportunities  to  our  students  to 
pursue  their  special  interests. 

I  would  like  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  the  exciting  adventure  of 
graduate  education  in  the  School  of  Engineering  of  Fairfield  University. 


I  'i^i-^----{c£cuJc.__^ 


Evangelos  Hadjimichael.  Ph.D. 
Dean,  School  of  Engineering 


University  Mission 


The  Mission  of  Fairfield  University 


Fairfield  University,  founded  by  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
is  a  coeducational  institution  of  higher  learning  whose 
primary  objectives  are  to  develop  the  creative  intellec- 
tual potential  of  its  students  and  to  foster  in  them 
ethical  and  religious  values  and  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  Jesuit  education,  which  began  in  1547, 
is  committed  today  to  the  service  of  faith,  of  which  the 
promotion  of  justice  is  an  absolute  requirement. 

Fairfield  is  Catholic  in  both  tradition  and  spirit.  It 
celebrates  the  God-given  dignity  of  every  person.  As 
a  Catholic  university  it  welcomes  those  of  all  beliefs 
and  traditions  who  share  its  concerns  for  scholarship, 
justice,  truth,  and  freedom,  and  it  values  the  diversity 
which  their  membership  brings  to  the  university  com- 
munity. 

Fairfield  educates  its  students  through  a  variety  of 
scholarly  and  professional  disciplines.  Its  schools  share 
a  liberal  and  humanistic  perspective  and  a  commit- 
ment to  excellence.  Fairfield  encourages  a  respect  for 
all  the  disciplines  —  their  similarities,  their  differences. 


and  their  interrelationships.  In  particular,  in  its  under- 
graduate schools  it  provides  all  students  with  a  broadly 
based  general  education  curriculum  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  traditional  humanities  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  more  specialized  preparation  in  disciplines 
and  professions  provided  by  the  major  programs. 
Fairfield  is  also  committed  to  the  needs  of  society  for 
liberally  educated  professionals.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
its  students  to  assume  positions  in  this  society  through 
its  undergraduate  and  graduate  professional  schools 
and  programs. 

A  Fairfield  education  is  a  liberal  education,  character- 
ized by  its  breadth  and  depth.  It  offers  opportunities  for 
individual  and  common  reflection,  and  it  provides 
training  in  such  essential  human  skills  as  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  communication.  The  liberally  educated 
person  is  able  to  assimilate  and  organize  facts, 
evaluate  knowledge,  identify  issues,  use  appropriate 
methods  of  reasoning,  and  convey  conclusions  per- 
suasively  in   written   and   spoken   word.    Equally 


Fairfield  University 


essential  to  liberal  education  is  the  development  of  the 
aesthetic  dimension  of  human  nature,  the  power  to 
imagine,  to  intuit,  to  create,  and  to  appreciate.  In  its 
fullest  sense  liberal  education  initiates  students  at  a 
mature  level  into  their  culture,  its  past,  its  present,  and 
its  future. 

Fairfield  recognizes  that  learning  is  a  lifelong  process 
and  sees  the  education  which  it  provides  as  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  its  students  may  continue  to  build 
within  their  chosen  areas  of  scholarly  study  or  profes- 
sional development.  It  also  seeks  to  foster  in  its  stu- 
dents a  continuing  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  desire 
for  self-education  which  will  extend  to  the  broad  range 
of  areas  to  which  they  have  been  introduced  in  their 
studies. 

As  a  community  of  scholars,  Fairfield  gladly  joins  in  the 
broader  task  of  expanding  human  knowledge  and 
deepening  human  understanding,  and  to  this  end  it 
encourages  and  supports  the  scholarly  research  and 
artistic  production  of  its  faculty  and  students. 

Fairfield  has  a  further  obligation  to  the  wider  commu- 
nity of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  share  with  its  neighbors  its 
resources  and  its  special  expertise  for  the  betterment 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Faculty  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  larger  community 
through  service  and  academic  activities.  But  most  of 
all,  Fairfield  serves  the  wider  community  by  educating 
its  students  to  be  socially  aware  and  morally  respon- 
sible persons. 

Fairfield  University  values  each  of  its  students  as  an 
individual  with  unique  abilities  and  potentials,  and  it 
respects  the  personal  and  academic  freedom  of  all  its 
members.  At  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  develop  a 
greater  sense  of  community  within  itself,  a  sense  that 
all  of  its  members  belong  to  and  are  involved  in  the 
University,  sharing  common  goals  and  a  common 
commitment  to  truth  and  justice,  and  manifesting  in 
their  lives  the  common  concern  for  others  which  is  the 
obligation  of  all  educated,  mature  human  beings. 


The  University 


Fairfield  University,  founded  in  1 942,  became  the  26th 
institution  of  higher  learning  affiliated  with  the  Jesuit 
Order  in  the  United  States  —  the  inheritor  of  a  tradition 
of  learning  and  scholarship  that  dates  back  to  1540, 
when  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  founded  the  Society  of  Jesus 
on  the  principle  of  active  service  in  the  world. 

Many  Jesuits  chose  education  as  their  field  of  service. 
A  basic  Jesuit  principle,  the  striving  for  excellence,  led 
them  to  create  schools  that  have  become  renowned 
for  their  academic  quality.  Over  the  centuries,  a  Jesuit 
education  has  come  to  mean  a  high  standard  of 
academic  and  intellectual  discipline  within  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  values. 

The  majority  of  Fairfield's  faculty  are  lay  people  who 
represent  many  faiths  and  many  creeds,  and  students 
are  selected  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  color,  marital 
status,  religion,  age,  national  origin  or  ancestry,  dis- 
ability or  handicap.  There  is  one  common  tie  —  a 
commitment  to  moral  and  spiritual  values.  This  is  the 
cornerstone  of  Fairfield's  academic  philosophy  —  the 
search  for  truth  through  learning. 

Fairfield  University  comprises  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Charles  F.  Dolan  School  of  Business, 
School  of  Nursing,  Graduate  School  of  Education  and 
Allied  Professions,  School  of  Continuing  Education, 
and  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Located  in  America's  "academic  corridor"  —  that 
short  expanse  from  New  York  City  to  Boston  that 
contains  the  world's  largest  concentration  of  colleges 
and  universities  —  Fairfield  provides  access  to  many 
cultural,  recreational,  social  and  intellectual  programs. 
In  addition  to  its  proximity  to  New  York  City  and  all  the 
recreational  possibilities  available  there,  the  immedi- 
ate area  offers  many  fine  local  theaters  and  cinemas, 
restaurants,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  and 
many  excellent  beaches  and  boating  facilities. 

Fairfield's  200-acre  campus  is  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  country.  Created  from  two  large  private 
estates,  it  retains  a  gracious,  tranquil  atmosphere. 
There  are  many  wooded  areas,  lawns,  gardens  and 
pleasant  walks,  and,  from  several  vantage  points,  a 
broad  view  of  the  blue  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  University's  buildings  are  modern  and  well-suited 
to  the  needs  of  its  students.  Some  of  the  outstanding 
buildings  are  the  Rudolph  F.  Bannow  Science 
Center;  DiMenna-Nyselius  Library;  the  John  A.  Barone 
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Campus  Center;  the  Thomas  J.  Walsh  Athletic  Center; 
Recreational  Complex;  Canisius  Hall;  Regina  A.  Quick 
Center  for  the  Arts,  with  a  750-seat  theater,  a  smaller 
experimental  theater,  and  art  gallery;  the  PepsiCo 
Theatre,  with  a  75-seat  studio  theatre;  Egan  Chapel  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola;  and  the  new  70,000  square  foot 
home  of  the  Charles  F.  Dolan  School  of  Business. 


Accreditation 


Fairfield  University  is  fully  accredited  by  the  New 
England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  which 
accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New  England 
States.  Accreditation  by  one  of  the  six  regional  accred- 
iting associations  in  the  United  States  indicates  that 
the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and 
found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified 
educators. 

The  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  are  accredited  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Furthermore,  the  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  programs  are  accredited  by  the 
Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology 
(ABET),  the  national  engineenng  accreditation  agency. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  Department  of  Education 
has  approved  the  programs  for  teacher  certification  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  and  graduate 
programs  leading  to  certification  in  specialized  areas 
of  education  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  and 
Allied  Professions.  The  Counselor  Education  pro- 
grams have  received  accreditation  from  the  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educa- 
tional Programs  (CACREP),  a  specialized  accrediting 
body  recognized  by  the  Council  on  Recognition  of 
Postsecondary  Accreditation  (CORPA).  The  program 
in  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  is  accredited  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  Education  of  the  American  Association  for 
Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  (AAMFT),  also  recog- 
nized by  CORPA. 

The  School  of  Nursing  has  been  accredited  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  and  approved  by  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Higher  Education  and  by 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing. 

In  October  1 980,  the  State  of  Connecticut  Department 
of  Higher  Education  granted  licensure  for  the  Master 
of  Science  in  Financial  Management  program.  The 
State  of  Connecticut  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 


tion has  granted  full  accreditation  for  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  and  Master  of  Science  in 
Financial  Management  programs. 

The  University  holds  memberships  in  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, American  Council  for  Higher  Education,  AACSB 
International  -  The  Association  to  Advance  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business,  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges for  Teacher  Education,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, Connecticut  Association  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities for  Teacher  Education,  Connecticut  Confer- 
ence of  Independent  Colleges,  Connecticut  Council 
for  Higher  Education,  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  National  League  for  Nursing,  and  New 
England  Business  and  Economic  Association. 

Fairfield  University  complies  with  the  Family  Educa- 
tional Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (also  known  as 
the  Buckley  Amendment)  which  defines  the  rights  and 
protects  the  privacy  of  students  with  regard  to  their 
educational  records. 

This  catalog  pertains  only  to  the  graduate  programs  at 
Fairfield  University.  It  will  be  useful  as  a  source  of 
continuing  reference  and  should  be  saved  by  the 
student. 

The  provisions  of  this  catalog  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  irrevocable  contract  between  Fairfield  University 
and  the  student.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  any  provision  or  any  requirement  at  any  time. 


The  School  of 
Engineering 

The  headquarters  of  the  School  of  Engineering  are 
located  in  McAuliffe  Hall,  with  additional  instructional 
facilities  in  the  Bannow  Science  Center  and  Xavier 
Hall.  The  School  has  four  main  computer  laboratories 
dedicated  to  its  instructional  purposes,  as  well  as 
additional  resource  and  development  areas.  In  addition, 
several  public  access  computer  labs  are  available  on 
campus.  A  study  lounge  equipped  with  computers  for 
student  use  is  on  the  second  floor  of  McAuliffe  Hall. 

DiMenna-Nyselius  Library,  the  main  library,  remains 
open  while  undergoing  major  renovations  and 
expansion. 

Recreational  facilities  are  available  in  the  University 
Recreational  Complex  (RecPlex),  and  cultural  activities 
abound  in  the  Regina  A.  Quick  Center  for  the  Arts.  The 
Registrar's  office  is  in  Canisius  Hall,  and  the  University 
bookstore  and  dining  facilities  are  in  the  Barone 
Campus  Center. 


The  School  of  Engineering 

Mission  Statement  and  Goals 
of  the  School  of  Engineering 

Mission 


In  keeping  with  the  mission  of  Fairfield  University,  the 
School  of  Engineering  is  committed  to  preparing 
students  for  leadership  and  success  in  their  personal 
and  professional  lives,  educating  the  "whole"  person, 
one  who  is  socially  responsible  and  prepared  to  serve 
others. 


Goals 

The  programs  and  curricula  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  are  directed  to  a  diverse  student 
population.  Through  innovation  and  the  integration  of 
disciplines  in  the  arts  and  sciences  with  the  areas  of 
engineering,  technology  and  business,  the  programs 
encourage  the  acquisition  of  interdisciplinary 
knowledge,  personal  skills,  and  technical  competencies 
necessary  in  our  increasingly  complex  and 
sophisticated  world.  Specifically,  the  engineering 
programs  have  adopted  four  major  categories  of 
program  goals: 

•  knowledge  in  the  discipline, 

•  skills  in  exercising  the  discipline, 

•  life-long  learning  practices, 

•  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

The  key  to  competency  in  the  education  of  students  in 
the  School  is  the  ability  to  "design"  solutions  to  complex 
problems,  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  design  from 
a  variety  of  perspectives,  including  economy  and 
reliability,  and  proceed  to  implementation  and  testing. 

The  School  of  Engineering  emphasizes  excellence  in 
the  classroom,  in  research  and  development,  and  in 
the  application  of  ideas  to  the  world  of  technology  and 
business.  Itfosters currency,  relevance,  and  excellence 
in  the  curricula,  and  devotes  resources  to  its  facilities 
and  programs  and  to  the  professional  development  of 
faculty  and  staff,  in  the  framework  of  the  School's 
purposes. 


Assessment 

The  outcomes  from  the  educational  enterprise  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  are  measured  continuously 
through  the  process  of  Assessment  and  Continuous 
Quality  Improvement  (ACQI),  a  three-year  cycle  of 
quality  management.  The  starting  point  of  the  cycle  is 
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the  identification  of  the  constituencies  and  stakeholders 
of  the  engineering  programs,  the  determination  of 
learning  goals  compatible  with  the  needs  of  those 
constituencies,  the  crafting  of  curriculum  content,  and 
the  development  of  resources  to  satisfy  those  needs. 
ACQI  leads  to  two  concrete  results:  (a)  it  assesses  the 
degree  to  which  student  learning  goals  are  achieved, 
and  (b)  it  identifies  opportunities  for  improvement  of 
the  design  and  implementation  of  programs. 

Faculty 

The  School  of  Engineering  maintains  an  appropriate 
balance  of  faculty  in  each  discipline  within  the  School, 
and  strives  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to 
faculty  development  consistent  with  achieving 
excellence  in  pedagogy  and  professional 
advancement.  The  School  maintains  a  close  working 
relation  with  industry  in  order  to  better  know  its  needs, 
and  with  practitioners  of  the  disciplines  that  it  teaches, 
for  assistance  in  program  development  and 
assessment. 


Admission  of  students  and  plan  of  study 

in  carrying  out  its  mission,  the  School  of  Engineering 
admits  graduate  students  in  the  MSMOT  and  MSSE 
programs  who  have  the  requisite  baccalaureate  degree, 
3  or  more  years  of  professional  experience,  and 
knowledge  and  skills  in  certain  areas  such  as  computer 
programming,  statistics,  and  financial  accounting  (in 
the  case  of  the  MOT  program).  Students  with  gaps  in 
those  areas  are  expected  to  complete  bridge  courses 
before  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  graduate 
curriculum. 

Students  create  their  plan  of  study  early  in  their  graduate 
career,  underthe  supervision  and  guidance  of  program 
directors,  so  that  they  may  meet  their  educational  and 
professional  goals  in  a  time-effective  and  intellectually 
satisfying  manner. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  evening  classes  and 
on  weekends  to  serve  the  needs  of  part-time  graduate 
students  from  the  regional  technology  and  business 
community,  and  full-time  students.  Class  sizes  are 
small,  10-25  on  average,  with  an  emphasis  on  close 
interaction  between  the  individual  and  the  faculty 
member. 


Admission,  Expenses, 
and  Financial  Aid 


Admission 

MS  in  Management  of  Technology  (MSMOT) 

Admission  will  be  granted  to  applicants  with  an  earned 
BS  degree  in  science  or  engineering  or  its  equivalent, 
or  with  extensive  experience  in  a  technology 
environment,  whose  academic  and  professional 
records  suggest  the  likelihood  of  success  in  a 
demanding  graduate  program.  Furthermore,  applicants 
should  demonstrate  aptitude  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bridge  courses  required  by  the  MOT  program,  or 
begin  their  studies  by  registering  for  one  or  more  of 
these  bridge  courses. 

MS  in  Software  Engineering  (MSSE) 

Admission  will  be  granted  to  applicants  with  an  earned 
Bachelor's  degree  and  a  minimum  of  three  years 
experience  as  a  professional  software  developer  or 
programmer  whose  academic  and  professional  records 
suggest  the  likelihood  of  success  in  a  demanding 
graduate  program.  Potential  students  without  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  computer  science  or  its 
equivalent  might  be  required  to  take  additional  courses 
in  order  to  develop  the  required  background  for  the 
program. 

Certificate  Programs  In  Software  Engineering 

Special  students  interested  only  in  a  certificate  of 
studies,  or  specific  selected  courses,  may  also  be 
admitted  to  the  program  on  a  non-matriculating  basis. 
Special  students  must  have  a  minimum  of  three  years 
experience  as  a  professional  software  developer  or 
programmer  as  well  as  an  academic  and  professional 
record  that  suggest  the  likelihood  of  success  in 
demanding  graduate  courses. 

In  all  cases,  admission  decisions  are  based  on 
information  from: 

•  The  application  form 

•  Official  transcripts  from  all  previously  attended 

colleges  or  universities 

•  Two  letters  of  recommendation 


Also, 


Students  born  after  1/1/57  must  have  proof  of 
immunization  against  measles  and  rubella.  The 
University  Health  Centerwilladministerthe  vaccines 
for  a  $15.00  fee. 
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Academic  Advising 

and  Curriculum  Planning 


Upon  admission,  each  student  will  be  assigned  an 
academic  advisor  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
student  to  develop  an  academic  program.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  year  of  study,  and  following  consultations, 
the  student  is  required  to  file  a  Plan  of  Study  with  the 
program  director.  Program  changes  can  be  made  with 
the  advisor's  knowledge  and  consent.  The  Plan  of 
Study  and  revisions  will  be  kept  in  the  directors  office. 


Transfer  Credits 

in  the  course  of  planning  a  student's  curriculum,  credit 
transfer  will  be  determined  and  the  graduation 
requirements  will  be  clearly  identified.  Students  with 
advanced  degrees  or  other  credits  earned,  beyond  a 
BS  degree  from  another  accredited  institution,  may 
apply  for  transfer  credit.  Official  transcripts  must 
accompany  requests  for  transfer  credit.  A  minimum 
grade  of  B  is  required  to  earn  transfer  credit.  The 
maximum  number  of  transfer  credits  will  not  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  two  courses. 


Academic  Standards 


A  student  whose  overall  GPA  falls  below  3.00  is  placed 
on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  If  the  overall 
GPA  remains  below  3.00  at  the  end  of  that  semester, 
the  student  may  be  dropped  from  the  program,  unless 
the  program  director  and  the  dean  intervene. 


Graduation  Requirements  for  MSMOT 

For  graduation,  students  are  required  to  complete  12 
courses  (36  credit  hours),  including  the  six  required 
courses  and  a  capstone  course.  In  addition,  each 
student  must  select  an  area  of  concentration  from 
three  possible  areas  of  study:  (a)  Management  of 
Design  and  Manufacturing,  (b)  Strategic  Management 
of  Resources,  and  (c)  Management  with  Information 
Technology.  Three  core  courses  from  within  the 
selected  area  must  then  be  taken,  followed  by  two 
elective  courses  from  the  offerings  listed. 


Graduation  Requirements  for  MSSE 

For  graduation,  students  are  required  to  complete  12 
courses  (36  credit  hours),  including  the  six  required 
courses.  In  addition,  four  courses  must  be  selected 
from  the  elective  offerings,  as  well  as  a  6-credit 
Capstone  project. 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

The  schedule  of  tuition  and  fees  are  as  follows: 

Application  for  matriculation 

(not  refundable) $55 

Registration  per  semester $25 

Management  of  Technology 

Tuition  per  credit  hour $510 

Software  Engineering 

Tuition  per  credit  hour $390 

Change  of  course $10 

Promissory  note  fee $25 

Commencement  fee 

(required  of  all  degree  recipients) $100 

Transcript $4 

Returned  check  fee $20 


The  trustees  of  the  University  reserve  the  right  to 
change  tuition  rates  and  the  fee  schedule  and  to  make 
additional  changes  whenever  they  believe  it  neces- 
sary. 

Full  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  and  authorization  for 
billing  a  company  must  accompany  registration.  Pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  the  form  of  cash  (in  person 
only),  check,  money  order,  MasterCard,  VISA,  or 
American  Express.  All  checks  are  payable  to  Fairfield 
University. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  and  no  transcripts  will  be 
issued  for  any  student  until  all  financial  obligations  to 
the  University  have  been  met. 

The  University  offers  several  deferred  payment  options. 

Deferred  Payment.  During  the  Fall  and  Spring  se- 
mesters, students  deemed  eligible  may  defer  payment 
on  tuition  as  follows: 

For  students  taking  less  than  six  credits  -  at  the  time  of 
registration  the  student  pays  one-half  of  the  total 
tuition  due  plus  all  fees  and  signs  a  promissory  note  for 
the  remaining  tuition  balance.  The  promissory  note 
payment  due  date  varies  according  to  each  semester. 

For  students  taking  six  credits  or  more  -  at  the  time  of 
registration,  the  student  pays  one-fourth  of  the  total 
tuition  due  plus  all  fees  and  signs  a  promissory  note  to 
pay  the  remaining  balance  in  three  consecutive  monthly 
installments.  The  promissory  note  payment  due  dates 
vary  according  to  the  semester. 


Failure  to  honor  these  terms  will  prevent  future  de- 
ferred payments  and  affect  future  registrations. 

Reimbursement  by  Employer.  Many  corporations 
pay  their  employees'  tuition.  Students  should  check 
with  their  employers. 

If  they  are  eligible  for  company  reimbursement,  stu- 
dents must  submit,  at  in-person  registration,  a  letter  on 
company  letterhead  stating  approval  of  the  course 
registration  and  the  terms  of  payment.  The  terms  of  this 
letter,  upon  approval  of  the  Bursar,  will  be  accepted  as 
a  reason  for  deferring  that  portion  of  tuition  covered  by 
the  reimbursement.  Even  if  covered  by  reimburse- 
ment, all  fees  (registration,  processing,  lab  or  material) 
are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  will  be 
required  to  sign  a  promissory  note  which  requires  a 
$25.00  processing  fee.  This  note  states  that  an  out- 
standing balance  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  registra- 
tion for  future  semesters.  A  guarantee  that  payment 
will  be  made  must  be  secured  at  the  time  of  registration 
by  either  a  MasterCard,  VISA,  or  American  Express 
credit  card.  If  the  company  offers  less  than  100% 
reimbursement  unconditionally,  the  student  must  pay 
the  difference  at  the  time  of  registration  and  sign  a 
promissory  note  for  the  balance.  Letters  can  only  be 
accepted  on  a  per  semester  basis.  Failure  to  pay 
before  the  next  registration  period  will  prevent  future 
deferred  payments  and  affect  future  registrations. 


Refund  of  l\iition 

All  requests  for  tuition  refunds  must  be  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  Dean's  office  immediately  after  the 
withdrawal  from  class.  (Fees  are  not  refundable.)  The 
request  must  be  in  writing  and  all  refunds  will  be  made 
based  on  the  date  notice  is  received  or,  if  mailed,  on 
the  postmarked  date  according  to  the  following  sched- 
ule. Refunds  of  tuition  charged  on  either  a  MasterCard, 
VISA,  or  American  Express  must  be  applied  as  a  credit 
to  your  charge  card  account. 

Amount  Refundable 

Before  first  scheduled  class  1 00% 

Before  second  scheduled  class  90% 

Before  third  scheduled  class  80% 

Before  fourth  scheduled  class  60% 

Before  fifth  scheduled  class  40% 

Before  sixth  scheduled  class  20% 

After  sixth  scheduled  class  0 
Refund  takes  4-6  weeks  to  process. 

Note:  If  federal  or  state  financial  aid  is  utilized,  the  refund 
amount  may  be  less  than  the  above  percentages. 
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Financial  Aid 


The  Financial  Aid  office  offers  a  variety  of  loan  options  to 
graduate  students.  Listed  below  are  three  such  loans. 
Please  contact  the  office  for  additional  information  and 
applications  for  other  programs. 

Federal  Stafford  Loans 

Under  this  program,  graduate  students  may  apply  for  up 
to  $18,500  per  academic  year,  depending  on  their  edu- 
cational costs.  Students  demonstrating  need  (based  on 
federal  guidelines)  may  receive  up  to  $8,500  of  their 
annual  Stafford  Loan  on  a  subsidized  basis.  Any  amount  of 
the  first  $8,500  for  which  the  student  has  not  demonstrated 
need  (as  well  as  the  remaining  $1 0,000  should  they  borrow 
the  maximum  loan),  would  be  borrowed  on  an  unsubsidized 
basis. 

When  a  loan  is  subsidized,  the  federal  government  pays 
the  interest  for  the  borrowers  as  long  as  they  remain 
enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis,  and  for  a  six-month 
grace  period  following  graduation  or  withdrawal.  When  a 
loan  is  unsubsidized,  the  student  is  responsible  for  the 
interest  and  may  pay  the  interest  on  a  monthly  basis  or 
opt  to  have  the  interest  capitalized  and  added  to  the 
principal. 


How  to  Apply 

Students  must  complete  the  Free  Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA),  and  submit  it  to  the  federal  aid 
processing  center.  The  Title  IV  Code  for  Fairfield  Univer- 
sity is  001385. 

Students  applying  for  financial  aid  at  Fairfield  University 
for  the  first  time,  must  request  a  Financial  Aid  Transchpt 
from  the  financial  aid  offices  at  all  colleges  previously 
attended,  regardless  of  whether  aid  was  received  while 
in  attendance. 

Students  must  obtain  a  Federal  Stafford  Loan  applica- 
tion from  the  lender  of  their  choice.  Students  who  have 
borrowed  previously  should  borrow  from  their  prior  lender. 
First  time  borrowers  may  request  an  application  from  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid.  The  completed  application  must 
be  returned  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  for  processing. 

Approved  loans  will  be  disbursed  in  two  installments  and 
checks  will  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  University's 
Office  of  the  Bursar.  The  lender  will  deduct  up  to  4%  from 
the  disbursements  for  origination  and  insurance  fees. 
The  Office  of  the  Bursar  will  invite  students  in  to  endorse 
checks  once  they  are  received.  Receipt  of  financial  aid 
requires  full  matricultation  in  a  degree  program. 


Family  Fducation  Loan  Program  (FELP) 

Loans  to  assist  graduate  and  professional  students  pay 
the  cost  of  attending  the  University.  Repayment  begins 
30  to  60  days  after  the  loan  is  disbursed  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  7.5%.  Interest-only  payments  are  required  while  the 
student  is  in  school.  Loans  are  available  from  $2,000  to 
$20,000  per  academic  year. 

To  apply,  contact  the  Connecticut  Higher  Education 
Supplemental  Loan  Authority  at  1-888-547-8233. 


Alumni  Association 
Graduate  School  Grant 

The  Fairfield  University  Alumni  Association,  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  graduate  education  and  the  financial 
needs  of  students  pursuing  an  advanced  degree,  has 
established  a  grant.  This  grant  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  a  matriculated  graduate  student. 

The  scholarship  is  based  on  need  and  academic  achieve- 
ment. To  be  eligible  forthe  grant,  candidates  must  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  1 2  graduate  credits.  The  grant 
is  awarded  for  the  spring  semester  and  covers  the  cost 
of  one  three-credit  course.  All  students  who  wish  to  be 
considered  for  this  grant  should  complete  the  Free 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  and  sub- 
mit the  form  to  the  federal  processing  center  by  the 
University  deadlines  listed  in  the  catalogue.  For  more 
information,  please  call  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at 
(203)254-4125. 


Tax  Deductions 

Treasury  regulation  (1.162.5)  permits  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  educational  expenses  (registration  fees 
and  cost  of  travel,  meals  and  lodging)  undertaken  to:  (1 ) 
maintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  one's  employment 
or  other  trade  or  business,  or  (2)  meet  express  require- 
ments of  an  employer  or  a  law  imposed  as  a  condition 
to  retention  of  employment  job  status  or  rate  of  compen- 
sation. 


Veterans 

Veterans  may  apply  educational  benefits  to  degree 
studies  pursued  at  Fairfield  University.  Veterans  should 
submit  their  file  numbers  at  the  time  of  registration.  The 
University  Registrar's  office  will  complete  and  submit 
the  certification  form. 
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Student  Services 


Graduate  students  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
non-academic  facets  of  campus  life.  Many  of  the 
University's  student  services  are  available  to  stu- 
dents in  the  graduate  schools  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis. 


DiMenna-Nyselius  Library 

The  DiMenna-Nyselius  Library  completed  a  $17  mil- 
lion expansion  and  renovation  project  in  the  fall  2001 . 
In  addition  to  providing  space  for  expanded  access  to 
information  resources,  this  state  of  the  art  facility 
provides  a  variety  of  study  spaces  including  team 
rooms,  study  pods,  research  tables,  individual  carrels, 
leisure  seating,  a  90-seat  auditorium  and  a  24-hour 
cafe.  An  extensive  fiber  optic  network  combined  with 
the  latest  in  network  technology  provides  over  600 
data  connections  to  the  campus  network  at  speeds  of 
lOOMpbs. 

The  DiMenna-Nyselius  Library  contains  an  extensive 
and  carefully  selected  collection  of  print  and  electronic 
resources  which  include  over  300,000  bound  vol- 
umes, more  than  1,800  journals  and  newspapers, 
over  10,000  audiovisual  items,  and  the  equivalent  of 
95,000  volumes  in  microform.  A  particular  strength  is 
the  selective,  but  wide-ranging  and  current,  reference 
collection.  The  stacks  are  open  to  all  students,  with 
study  space  at  tables  and  individual  carrels  for  over 
900  students. 

The  library  also  has  an  automated  information  &  in- 
ventory system,  an  online  catalog  that  provides  au- 
thor, title,  subject,  and  keyword  access  to  all  its  books, 
journals  and  audiovisual  materials.  The  library  pro- 
vides online  access  to  more  than  40  subscription 
databases  including  many  with  full  text  materials. 
These  Internet  resources  may  be  accessed  from  ei- 
ther on  or  off  campus.  The  library  also  has  a  CD-ROM 
local  area  network  that  provides  access  to  several 
additional  databases.  Library  reserve  materials  are 
available  in  print  and  electronically  via  the  ERes  sys- 
tem. 

Other  computing  resources  include  two  open  com- 
puter labs  providing  access  to  Microsoft  Office  2000 
and  the  Internet  on  both  iMacs  and  Intel-based  per- 
sonal computers.  One  lab  has  30  seats;  the  other  has 
32  and  can  be  accessed  24  hours  a  day.  Both  have 
spacious  desktops  located  in  custom-designed  work- 
stations. Workstations  for  the  physically  disabled  are 


available  throughout  the  building.  Additionally,  there  is 
a  30-seat  computer-based  training  room  reserved  for 
library  instruction. 

The  library  contains  group  study  rooms,  photocopiers, 
readers  and  reader-printers  for  microforms,  and  au- 
diovisual hardware  and  software.  The  Campus  TV 
network  can  be  viewed  on  sets  in  video  viewing  carrels 
located  in  the  Media  Department.  To  borrow  library 
materials,  students  must  present  a  university  ID  card 
at  the  Circulation  Desk.  During  the  academic  year,  the 
library  is  open  Monday  to  Thursday,  7:45  a.m.  to 
midnight;  Friday,  7:45  - 1 0:30  p.m.;  Saturday,  9  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  and  Sunday,  10:30  a.m.  to  midnight. 


The  Computer  Facilities 

The  computer  facilities  at  Fairfield  University  provide 
state-of-the-art  access  to  personal  computer  laborato- 
ries, terminals,  and  the  library  collection  which  in- 
cludes databases,  bibliographies,  and  the  on-line  cata- 
log. The  University  is  connected  to  the  Internet  which 
provides  access  to  bulletin  boards,  e-mail,  databases, 
and  library  collections  across  the  world.  Computer 
access  is  facilitated  by  the  high  speed  fiber  optic 
cabling  with  a  transmission  speed  capability  of  up  to  1 0 
megabits  per  second.  Classrooms,  faculty  offices, 
dormitory  rooms,  and  administrative  offices  all  are 
wired  with  the  fiber  optic  cable.  Academic  computing 
is  supported  by  an  SCT  Alpha  2100  with  a  VMS 
operating  system,  an  AIX  with  a  UNIX  operating  sys- 
tem, an  SCT  VAX  5100  Ultrex  with  a  UNIX  operating 
system,  and  a  DEC  Alpha  for  faculty  research.  The 
Nyselius  Library  is  supported  by  an  SCT  DEC  Alpha 
with  a  VMS  operating  system,  and  administrative 
computing  is  supported  by  an  IBM  RISC  6000  Model 
7015. 

The  University  has  several  public  personal  computer 
laboratories  with  a  variety  of  hardware  and  software 
for  the  UNIX,  Windows  and  Macintosh  environments. 
These  labs  are  used  for  classroom  instruction  and 
walk-in  service.  The  labs  are  open  nearly  18  hours 
every  day  and  are  staffed  with  lab  assistants  for 
software  and  hardware  consultations. 

The  School  of  Engineering  has  four  dedicated  computer 
laboratories,  in  addition  to  computers  integrated  into 
all  engineering  labs  and  a  computer-equipped  study 
area.  Furthermore,  the  School  has  its  own  web- 
integrated  network  with  the  address  ffldusoe.edu, 
equipped  for  synchronous  distance  learning  and 
asynchronous  instruction,  and  providing  also  a  web 
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development  environment  for  capstone  projects 
required  by  the  graduate  programs. 

All  buildings  on  campus  are  connected  to  the  Internet, 
and  network  connections  are  available  in  all  on-cam- 
pus  residence  rooms,  which  also  include  cable  TV.  In 
addition,  all  students  have  individual  voicemail.  The 
university's  fiber  to  desktop  project  won  the  nationally 
recognized  Award  for  Institutional  Excellence  in  Tele- 
communications 1 994  from  the  Association  of  College 
and  University  Telecommunication  Administers.  The 
School  of  Business  has  computer  capacity  in  all  class- 
rooms and  three  computer  labs  in  its  building. 

The  Computing  and  Networking  Services  at  Fairfield 
University  is  located  in  the  Bannow  Science  Center. 
Office  hours  are  from  8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  during  the 
school  year.  CNS  makes  computer  resources  and 
training  accessible  to  all  students  in  an  effort  to  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  technological  innovations  in  the  learn- 
ing process.  Services  include  lab  support;  technical 
advice  on  hardware,  software  and  network  questions; 
special  arrangementsforclassroom  technologies;  and 
personal  web  pages.  In  addition,  CNS  offers  a  variety 
of  free  computing  workshops  throughout  the  year. 


Career  Planning  Center 

Graduate  students  are  invited  to  use  the  services  of 
Fairfield  University's  Career  Planning  Center.  The 
Career  Information  Library  offers  both  general  infor- 
mation on  careers  and  specific  data  on  the  current  job 
market.  Job  listings  are  available,  major  employers 
recruit  on  campus,  and  counseling  services  are  pro- 
vided. Graduate  students  seeking  to  leverage  their 
M.B.A.  or  M.S.  degree  to  make  a  career  transition  are 
advised  to  make  an  appointment  with  the  Director  of 
Career  Planning  one  year  before  expecting  to  gradu- 
ate. The  Career  Planning  Center  is  located  in  Dolan 
Hall  and  can  be  contacted  at  (203)  254-4000,  ext. 
4081. 


Campus  Ministry 

The  Campus  Ministry  Team  is  composed  of  three 
Jesuit  priests  and  two  laywomen.  The  members  of 
the  ministry  team  provide  counseling  and  spiritual 
direction,  foster  prayer  life,  coordinate  interfaith  and 
ecumenical  religious  events,  conduct  liturgies  and 
retreats,  and  encourage  student-led  ministries  and 
participation  in  community  service  and  international 
mission  opportunities.  The  ministers  are  available  at 
any  time  for  students's  needs  and  can  be  reached  at 
the  Pedro  Arrupe,  S.J.  Campus  Ministry  Center. 


Housing 


University  residence  hall  facilities  on  campus  are 
reserved  for  undergraduate  and  full-time  graduate 
students.  Off-campus  housing  for  graduate  students 
can  be  arranged  on  an  individual  basis  through  the 
coordinator  of  off-campus  housing. 


The  Barone  Campus  Center 

The  Barone  Campus  Center,  which  has  undergone 
major  additions  and  renovations,  is  the  social  focal 
point  for  all  sectors  of  the  University  community.  The 
Campus  Center  is  open  24  hours  from  Sunday  to 
Thursday,  and  7  a.m.  to  midnight  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  Included  in  the  Campus  Center  are:  the 
bookstore  (open  Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 1  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  open  for 
extended  hours  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  semes- 
ter; call  254-4262),  snack  bar  (open  Monday  to  Friday, 
8  a.m.  to  midnight,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 1  a.m. 
to  midnight),  game  room,  mailroom  (open  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  3:55  p.m.),  ride  boards  and  weekly 
activity  bulletin.  For  more  information,  call  the  Barone 
Campus  Center  Information  Desk  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
at  (203)  254-4222,  or  if  on  campus,  ext.  4222. 


I  O       Student  Services 
Recreational  Complex 

The  Recreational  Complex  (RecPlex)  is  a  multi-pur- 
pose facility  with  a  25-meter  swimming  pool;  a 
fieldhouse  unit  that  can  be  used  interchangeably  for 
volleyball,  tennis,  and  basketball;  enclosed  courts  for 
racquetball;  two  exercise  rooms;  a  multi-purpose 
room  that  can  be  used  for  modern  dance,  slimnastics 
and  exercising;  two  saunas  and  a  whirlpool  bath;  a 
sunbathing  deck;  and  locker  rooms. 

Graduate  students  are  eligible  to  join  during  each 
semester  they  are  enrolled  upon  presentation  of  a 
University  identification  card  validated  for  the  current 
semester.  Membership  fee  information  is  available  at 
the  RecPlex.  The  office  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  For  complete  informa- 
tion, call  (203)  254-4140,  during  office  hours. 


Special  Events 

A  continuous  series  of  special  events  including  exhi- 
bitions, lectures,  and  dramatic  and  musical  programs 
is  scheduled  throughout  the  academic  year.  These 
events  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University 
community,  and  many  of  them  are  free.  For  a  com- 
plete calendar  of  events  contact  the  Barone  Campus 
Center,  ext.  4222,  or  check  the  university's  web  site 
at  http://www.fairfield.edu. 


Security 


The  Security  Department  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  persons  and  property  associated  with 
Fairfield  University.  The  office  is  open,  and  security 
officers  are  on  patrol,  24  hours  a  day  year-round. 
Violations  of  University  regulations  which  require 
immediate  attention  should  be  reported  to  the  Secu- 
rity Department. 

The  Security  office  is  located  in  Room  2  on  the 
ground  floor  of  Loyola  Hall.  To  reach  the  department 
from  an  outside  telephone  line,  dial  254-4090;  from 
an  inside  line,  dial  extension  4090.  In  an  emergency, 
dial  254-4090. 


Parking 

All  vehicles  must  display  a  valid  vehicle  registration 
decal  and  be  parked  properly  in  designated  areas.  For 
part-time  graduate  and  continuing  education  students, 
the  registration  fee  is  included  with  tuition,  so  no 
additional  fee  must  be  paid. 

To  registera  vehicle,  bring  yourcurrent  University  I. D. 
or  registration  receipt  anc/the  vehicle's  registration  to 
the  Security  Department  in  Room  2  of  Loyola  Hall 
(ground  floor).  A  pamphlet  explaining  traffic  and  park- 
ing regulations  is  available  there. 

Note:  Unauthorized  vehicles  parked  in  fire  lanes, 
handicapped  spaces,  or  service  vehicle  spots  are 
subject  to  fines  and  may  be  towed,  at  the  owner's 
expense.  Vehicles  of  handicapped  persons  must  dis- 
play an  official  campus  or  state  handicapped  permit. 


The  Master  of  Science  in  Management  of  Teciinology  (MSMOT) 
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The  Master's  Programs 

The  essential  elements  of  the  two  Master  of  Science 
programs  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  Management 
of  Technology  and  Software  Engineering,  are  described 
below. 

1.  Master  of  Science  in  Management 
of  Technology  (MSMOT) 

Offered  jointly  by  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
School  of  Business 


Introduction 

The  Master  of  Science  Degree  program  in  the 
Management  of  Technology  (MSMOT)  at  Fairfield 
University  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  professional 
technologists  and  engineers,  and  the  needs  of  industry 
and  business  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere.  The  goal 
of  the  program  is  to  instruct  and  train  engineers  and 
scientists,  and  those  with  extensive  experience  in  a 
technology  environment,  in  the  management  of  such 
functions  as  technology  R&D,  product  design  and 
manufacturing,  management  of  human  and  physical 
resources,  and  information  and  data  analysis,  as 
required  by  modern  technology-dependent  enterprises. 

The  program  is  intended  forexperienced  technologists 
who  aspire  to  favorably  position  their  companies  in 
fast-paced  markets,  influence  crucial  decision-making, 
and  improve  the  likelihood  of  corporate  success. 
Graduates  of  the  program  will  be  able  to  guide  their 
organization  to  embrace  technology  innovation  in  a 
timely  fashion.  They  will  focus  the  company's  energy 
on  translating  R&D  efforts  rapidly  and  effectively  into 
manufacturing  strategies  and  products  that  will  satisfy 
market  needs. 


Program  Overview 


The  objective  of  the  MOT  program  is  to  graduate  men 
and  women  who  will  be  effective  leaders  in  both  small 
and  large  companies,  who  are  able  to  provide  creative 
guidance  to  the  development  and/or  adoption  and 
marketing  of  technology  products  and  services. 
Specifically,  the  program  objectives  are: 

•  To  cross-train  the  technically  proficient  by  adding 
to  their  skills  a  deeper  comprehension  of  business 
planning  and  economics,  and  an  understanding  of 
global  markets,  thus  empowering  them  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  skills.  Graduate  technologists,  now 
employed  as  managers  or  supervisors  or  with 
aspirations  toward  such  employment,  and  engaged 
in  technology  planning  and  development,  will  be 
immersed  in  an  educational  program  that  will 
integrate  studies  in  technology  management  with 
modern  management  principles. 

•  To  provide  technology-dependent  business  and 
industry  enterprises  in  Connecticut  with  a  manpower 
resource  that  is  skilled  in  the  management  of 
technology  and  capable  of  enhancing  the  strength 
and  competitiveness  of  those  businesses.  The 
outcome  will  serve  to  enrich  the  entrepreneurial 
climate  in  the  state. 

•  To  enhance  the  skills  of  technologists  in  the 
disciplines  of  design  and  manufacturing  which  are 
crucial  to  effective  management. 

•  To  provide  post-graduate  students  with  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  area  of  information  technology 
necessary  for  the  effective  management  of 
modern  enterprises. 

•  To  provide  undergraduate  students  in  engineering 
and  science  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue,  upon 
completion  of  their  undergraduate  studies,  a 
graduate  program  that  would  allow  them  additional 
career  paths,  ultimately  leading  to  leadership  roles 
in  the  management  of  technology-dependent 
businesses. 


Students 

The  program  is  designed  to  accommodate  students 
who  are  fully  employed  and  choose  to  complete  the 
MOT  studies  on  a  part-time  basis,  taking  five  to  six 
courses  per  year.  It  is  aimed  toward  student  groups  as 
follows:  (a)  engineers  and  scientists  who  need  to 
acquire  skills  in  areas  of  critical  thinking  and  decision- 
making so  that  they  may  effectively  guide  the 
technology  which  will  enhance  product  quality  and 
their  employer's  business  opportunities;  (b) 
manufacturing  professionals  who  are  charged  with 
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the  implementation  of  technology  initiatives  in  order 
to  enter  the  21  st  century  with  a  lead  over  competitors; 
(c)  managers  of  technical  and  business  activities  who 
are  responsible  for  creating  strategic  business  plans 
and  overseeing  their  execution;  (d)  R&D  practitioners 
who  require  skills  to  recognize  relevant  technologies 
developed  outside  their  own  business  organization, 
and  who  must  judge  the  merits  of  investing  in  them;  (e) 
engineers  and  scientists  who  aspire  to  careers  in 
management  and  require  the  knowledge  and 
astuteness  to  systematically  integrate  technology  into 
their  company's  activity;  (f)  engineers  and  scientists 
who  are  interested  in  academic  careers  combining 
science,  engineering,  and  management;  and  (g) 
technologists  who  require  broad  management  skills  in 
order  to  provide  leadership  in  business. 


Curriculum 

The  curriculum  for  the  Master's  Degree  program  in 
MOT  makes  available  twenty-seven  course  offerings. 
Of  these,  six  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Business  as 
part  of  the  MBA  program,  twenty-one  by  the  School  of 
Engineering.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  MS 
degree  is  twelve  3-credit  courses,  in  addition  to 
knowledge  and  skills  embodied  in  three  bridge  courses, 
as  follows: 

•  Eight  required  courses,  including  a  sequence  of 
two  capstone  courses. 

•  Three  core  courses  needed  for  specialization  in 
any  one  of  three  different  tracks,  i.e.,  Management 
of  Design  and  Manufacturing,  Management  of 
Resources,  and  Management  with  Information 
Technology. 

•  A  minimum  of  one  elective  chosen  from  all  of  the 
available  offerings.  Finally,  entering  students  are 
required  to  have  adequate  background  in  three 
areas,  i.e.,  probability  and  statistics,  computer 
programming  using  at  least  one  high-level  language, 
and  financial  accounting,  or  else  must  take 
undergraduate  bridge  courses  in  these  areas. 

The  full  schedule  of  course  offerings  follows.  Required 
courses  are  marked  by  (R).  All  the  course  offerings  are 
designed  to  provide  students  with  the  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  fulfill  the  program  objectives 
as  discussed  earlier  in  this  overview. 


The  MSMOT  Courses 

(R)  =  Required  courses 

General  Knowledge 

BU  403    Global  Legal,  Social  and  Ethical  Environment 

of  Business  (R) 
GK415    Information  Systems  (R) 
GK  420    Technology  Management  (R) 

Economics  and  Business 

AC  401     Managerial  Accounting  (R) 

OR 
AC  402    Financial  Statement  Analysis  (R) 
MK  401    Marketing  Management 
QA  400    Managerial  and  Mathematical  Economics 

R&D  Management  and  Planning 

MG  508   Strategic  Management  of  Technology 

and  Innovation  (R) 

OR 
RD  430    Strategic  Management  of 

Information  Technology 
RD  460    Leadership  in  Technical  Enterprises  (R) 
RD  470    Management  Process  Simulation 

Management  of  Design  and  Manufacturing 

DM  410    Creative  Design  and  Development 

of  Technology 
DM  420    Design  for  Economy  and  Reliability 
DM  440    Quality  Principles  in  Design  and 

Manufacturing 
DM  400    Design  for  Automation 
DM  450    Management  Process  Simulation 
DM  460    Project  Management 

Management  of  Resources 

MG  503    Human  Resources  Management 

MR  420    Supply  Chain  Management 

MR  430    Human  Factors  Engineering 

RD  450    Planning,  Research  and  Development 

Management  of  Information  Technology 

IM  400     Database  Concepts 

IM  420     Visual  Programming 

IM  430     Network  &  Operating  Sys.  Concepts 

IM  440     Capacity  Planning  and 

Performance  Modeling 
IM  410     Software  Engineering  Practices 

Capstone  Courses 

CP  551     CAP  I  Project  Definition  and  Planning 
CP  552    CAP  II  Project  Execution  and  Results 


MSMOT  Flowchart 
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2.  Software  Engineering 


Introduction 

A  Masters'  program  (MSSE)  and  certificate  programs 
are  offered  in  this  area.  The  MSSE  program  is  intended 
to  serve  the  needs  of  programmers,  software  engineers, 
and  other  information  technology  professionals  who 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  of  software  experience.  For 
those  students  who  do  not  have  this  level  of  experience 
or  who  have  other  skill  deficiencies,  a  number  of  bridge 
courses  are  also  offered. 

The  certificate  programs  are  for  software  professionals 
who  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  in  selected  areas. 
Enrollment  is  as  a  special  student,  but  the  courses 
in  the  three  certificate  programs,  Client/Server 
Certificate  and  the  Advanced  Distributed  Systems 
Certificate,  and  the  Networl<  Technology  Certificate, 
are  part  of  the  regular  course  offerings  of  the  Masters 
program. 


2.1  Master  of  Science  Program  in 
Software  Engineering 

Program  Overview 

The  objective  of  an  engineering  education  program  is 
to  impart  technical,  mathematical,  and  engineering 
knowledge  that  can  be  applied  to  the  development  of 
products  that  are  useful  to  society.  The  MSSE  Program 
is  a  continuation  of  a  long  term  tradition  -  since  1924 
-  of  educating  engineering  professionals  to  meet  the 
needs  of  local  industry.  Offering  a  program  that 
emphasizes  software  as  the  product  to  be  built 
recognizes  the  transformation  of  the  local  economy  to 
embrace  a  focus  on  knowledge  industries  as  well  as 
traditional  manufacturing. 

The  MSSE  program  emphasizes  the  integration  of 
design,  implementation,  and  software  engineering  skills 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  developing  software  systems. 

The  Software  Design  part  of  the  curriculum  provides 
a  structured  approach  to  software  development  that 
includes  formal  work  products  in  support  of  the 
development  life  cycle,  quantitative  analysis  of 
proposed  designs,  and  ergonomic  evaluation  of  the 
man/machine  interface. 

Implementation  Technologies  focuses  on  current 
and  emerging  software  technologies,  particularly 
programming,  database,  and  network  software  that 
are  used  in  a  distributed  systems  architecture. 

Enterprise  Systems  focuses  on  knowledge  of 
business  processes  or  value  streams  that  are  the 
objective  of  a  software  design  effort.  The  purpose  is 
to  impart  knowledge  of  the  underlying  elements  of  a 
business  process  as  well  as  special  tools  used  to 
develop  business  processes.  The  objective  is  to  ensure 
that  the  software  engineer  can  be  an  effective 
participant  in  the  design  and  optimization  of  a  process. 

Network  Technology  focuses  on  the  design  and 
implementation  of  networks  and  the  infrastructure 
needed  to  support  enterprise  level  software  operations. 

Software  Engineering  Management  focuses  on 
project  planning  and  control,  risk  identification  and 
management,  customer/client  communication  and 
requirements  gathering,  software  quality  control  and 
assurance  techniques,  measurement  and  metrics, 
people  and  team  skills,  and  managing  change. 

Special  Design  and  Technical  programs  focus  on 
specific  technical  needs  of  industrial  and  commercial 
companies  in  the  area.  Typically  these  courses  are 
designed  to  meet  specific  needs  of  a  company. 
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Components  of  the  Curriculum 

The  MSSE  program  includes  core  and  elective/ 
specialization  courses  as  well  as  a  Capstone  Project. 
All  courses  are  3  credits  except  for  the  6-credit 
Capstone  Project.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the 
degree  is  10  courses  and  the  six-credit  Capstone 
Project. 

Core  courses  include  a  combination  of  design, 
implementation,  and  engineering  management 
courses.  The  objective  of  these  courses  is  to  provide 
the  professional  in  information  technology  with  the 
knowledge  that  permits  him  or  her  to  develop  software 
systems  that  are  based  on  distributed  computer 
architecture. 

Note:  Courses  offered  as  part  of  the  Client/Server 
Certificate  program  are  identified  by  bold  type. 

Core  courses  are  as  follows: 

SW  401    Software  Design  Methods 
SW  402    Database  Concepts 
SW  403   Visual  Programming 

or 
SW  408   Visual  Programming  with  Java 
SW  404   Network  Concepts 

or 
SW  507    Network  Operating  Systems 
SW  502   Software  Engineering  Practices 

or 
DM  460    Project  Management 
SW  503   Computer  Capacity  Planning 

Professional  Project  -  Included  in  the  required 
courses  is  a  capstone  professional  project,  SW  550 
and  SW  551 .  For  this  project,  students  are  typically 
organized  into  teams,  and  perform  a  technical  study  or 
design  and  implement  an  IT  system  that  is  based  on 
either  the  requirements  of  a  local  employer  or  on  an 
area  that  is  of  general  interest.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
results  of  these  projects  will  provide  a  library  of  case 
studies,  designs,  and  tools  that  will  be  of  general 
interest  to  IT  professionals  in  the  area. 

Elective/specialization  courses  are  offered  to  expand 
the  student's  knowledge  in  a  specialty  area  that  is 
consistent  with  the  individual's  career  goals.  Four 
courses  from  this  listing  are  to  be  selected  to  meet 
graduation  requirements.  These  concentration  courses 
are  of  four  types: 

Note  1:  Courses  offered  as  part  of  the  Advanced 
Distributed  Certificate  program  are  identified  by  bold 
type. 


1.  Advanced  Implementation  Technologies  include 
technically  focused  courses  such  as  Advanced 
Database  Concepts.  These  courses  permit  the 
professional  to  develop  more  in-depth  knowledge 
concerning  a  technical  area  that  they  are  interested 
in.  Courses  in  this  category  are  as  follows: 

SW  406  Web  Development 

SW  408  Visual  Programming  with  Java 

SW  505  Advanced  Database  Concepts 

SW  506  Advanced  Visual  Programming 

SW  508  Data  Warehouse  Systems 

SW512  Web  Development  II 


Enterprise  Systems  permit  the  professional  to  gain 
a  greater  understanding  of  application  areas  that 
are  the  focus  of  a  software  development  effort. 
Basic  concepts  underlying  the  design  of  a  business 
process,  quantitative  methods  for  evaluating  a 
process,  and  specific  business  processes  found  in 
manufacturing,  distribution,  banking,  and  re- 
insurance are  explored.  Courses  in  this  category 
are  as  follows: 

SW  583   Supply  Chain  Management 


3.  Network  Technology 

SW  507    Network  Operating  Systems 
SW  596    Network  Routing  &  Switching 
SW  597    LAN/WAN  Engineering 

Note:  The  Network  Technology  Certificate  includes 
the  following  courses: 

SW  404  Network  Concepts 

SW  503  Computer  Capacity  Planning  (SW  395) 

SW  596  Network  Routing  &  Switching 

SW  597  LAN/WAN  Engineering 


Software  Engineering  Management  concerns 
knowledge  and  skills  that  deal  with  the  evaluation, 
selection,  and  management  of  new  information 
technologies  that  are  significant  to  the  long-term 
viability  of  an  organization.  Courses  in  this  category 
are  as  follows: 

DM  460    Project  Management 

RD  460    Leadership  in  Technical  Enterprise 
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Elective/specialization  courses  offered  by  the 
Management  of  Technology  Program  and  the 
Business  School.  Following  are  examples  of 
courses  from  the  MOT  and  the  MBA  programs  that 
can  assist  the  student's  career  objectives. 

Design  Skills: 

DM  410  Creative  Design  &  Development 

of  Technology 
DM  440   Quality  Principles  in  Design 

&  Manufacturing 
MG  503  Human  Resource  Management 
MK  401    Marketing  Management 
MR  430   Human  Factors  Engineering 

Engineering  Management  Skills: 
AC  401  Managerial  Accounting 
BU  403   Global  Legal,  Social  and 

Ethical  Environment  of  Business 
QA  400  Managerial  &  Mathematical  Economics 
RD  460   Leadership  in  Technical  Enterprise 


Prerequisites  &  Foundation  Competencies 

The  MSSE  degree  requires  students  to  have  sufficient 
knowledge  and/or  experience  in  data  structures, 
applications  programming,  systems  analysis  and 
design,  and  statistics.  This  is  assessed  for  each 
applicant  during  the  admissions  process.  Knowledge 
and  experience  can  be  supplemented  by  courses  in 
these  areas  that  are  offered  in  the  undergraduate 
Software  Engineering  program.  The  following  courses 
are  available  to  make  up  skill  deficiencies: 

With  no  prior  programming  experience: 

CS  111  Introduction  to  Programming 

CS  232  Data  Structures 

SW  21 1  Intro,  to  Visual  Programming 

SW  220  Applications  in  Software  Development  I 

SW  250  Introduction  to  Information  Systems 

SW  355  Database  Management  Systems 

MA  21 7  Probability  and  Statistics 

With  prior  programming  experience  but  no  experience 
in  a  PC  programming  environment: 

SW  220  Applications  in  Software  Development  I 

Needed  to  correct  specific  skill  deficiencies: 
MA  217   Probability  and  Statistics 
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Course  Descriptions 

Master  of  Science  in 
Management  of  Technology 
(MSMOT) 

Course  number,  title,  and  a  narrative  description  for 
the  courses  in  the  four  components  of  the  MOT  program 
are  given  below.  Capital  letters  (B)  or  (E),  following  the 
name  of  the  course,  indicate  that  the  course  is  given  by 
the  School  of  Business  or  the  School  of  Engineering, 
respectively. 


1.0  REQUIRED  COURSES 

Four  principal  areas  of  study  are  addressed  in  the 
required  course  curriculum.  These  are:  (1)  General 
Knowledge,  (2)  Economics  and  Business,  (3)  R  &  D 
Management  and  Planning,  and  (4)  Progress 
Evaluation.  The  course  descriptions  are  as  follows: 


1.1  General  Knowledge 

BU  403  Global  Legal,  Social  and  Ethical 
Environment  of  Business  (B) 

This  course  examines  the  responsibilities  as  expressed 
in  law,  of  business  organizations  and  their  personnel, 
for  the  effects  the  goods  and  services  they  provide 
have  on  the  public  health  and  welfare.  The  course 
includes  an  introduction  to  the  legal  system  in  terms  of 
various  social,  ethical,  and  political  norms,  and  common 
law.  In  addition,  issues  of  regulatory  controls  in  such 
areas  as  consumer  protection,  fair  trade  and 
employment,  work  place  safety,  and  environmental 
effects  are  discussed.  Issues  of  particular  importance 
to  management  of  technology  are  also  included,  e.g., 
patent  law  and  the  protection  of  intellectual  property. 

GK  415  Information  Systems  (E) 

This  course  provides  the  prospective  manager  of 
technology  with  insight  into  the  capabilities  of  modern 
software  and  computing  systems  so  that  the  ability  to 
discriminate  between  effective  and  ineffective 
applications  of  software  and  network  systems  is 
acquired.  These  considerations  are  essential  in  the 
management  of  business  that  is  dependent  upon 
efficient  data  and  information  processing.  The  course 
covers  inputs,  outputs,  storage  (electrical  and  optical), 
transmission  media  and  processing  of  information, 
and  networking. 


GK  420  Technology  Management: 
Concepts,  Principles,  and  Issues  (E) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  general 
subject  of  Technology  Management,  provides  an 
overall  perspective  of  the  program,  and  examines  the 
challenges  facing  organizations  when  they  embark  on 
change  and  innovation.  The  focus  will  be  on  key  areas 
of  technology  management  such  as  on  policy  and 
organization,  technical  management,  business  and 
financial  management,  process  management, 
information  technology  and  marketing  and  services. 


1.2  Economics  and  Business 

AC  401  Managerial  Accounting  (B) 

An  examination  of  accounting  concepts  required  for 
management  decision  making,  including  cost  flows, 
product  costing,  forecast,  and  budgeting,  is  provided 
here.  The  course  develops  the  skills  required  by 
business  managers  in  using  costing  information. 

AC  402  Financial  Statement  Analysis  (B) 

This  course  is  an  examination  of  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  financial  statements,  their  use  internally 
for  planning  and  control  purposes,  and  externally  by 
creditors  and  regulatory  agencies.  Financial  statements 
are  reviewed  to  determine  measures  of  liquidity, 
solvency,  capital  structure,  return  on  investments  and 
operating  performance. 


1.3  R  &  D  Management  and  Planning 

MG  508  Strategic  Management  of  Technology 
and  Innovation  (B) 

This  course  examines  the  microeconomics  theory  of 
organizations.  Topics  covered  include  competitive 
analysis  in  various  market  structures,  technology 
development,  new  product  development,  dealing  with 
uncertainty  and  risk,  technology  transfer,  technology 
management  and  selected  topics  relevant  to  the 
economic  value  of  the  firm. 

RD  430  Strategic  Management  with  Information 
Technology  (E) 

This  course  examines  the  major  trends  in  information 
technology  and  their  impact  on  organizational 
structures  and  business  strategies  of  a  company. 
Specific  technologies  discussed  are  the  Internet, 
electronic  commerce,  enterprise  systems,  and  the 
convergence  of  telecommunications  media. 
Opportunities  and  risks  associated  with  implementing 
the  new  technologies,  adopting  new  ways  of  doing 
business,  and  revising  organizational  structures  to 
optimize  the  use  of  new  technology  are  discussed. 


Specific  examples  of  new  business  models  that  have 
been  enabled  by  the  new  technologies  are  also 
discussed. 

RD  460  Leadership  in  Technical  Enterprise  (E) 

This  course  introduces  participants  to  major  leadership 
theories  and  explores  the  issues  and  challenges 
associated  with  the  leadership  of  technical 
organizations.  The  course  integrates  readings, 
experiential  exercises,  and  contemporary  leadership 
research  theory.  Participants  investigate  factors  that 
influence  effective  organizational  leadership,  as  well 
as  methods  of  enhancing  their  own  leadership 
development.  The  course  prepares  executives, 
supervisors  and  managers  to  master  the  increasingly 
complex  interpersonal,  social,  political,  and  ethical 
dynamics  required  for  leading  modern  organizations. 


1.4  Progress  Evaluation 

SW551  Capstone  I - 

Project  Definition  and  Planning  (E) 

In  this,  the  first  semester  of  the  Capstone  course, 
project  groups  are  formed,  technical  approaches  to 
problem  solutions  are  conceived  and  detailed  plans 
and  schedule  for  the  project  activities  are  developed. 
The  planning  process  is  executed  through  use  of 
appropriate  professional  software,  such  as  Microsoft 
Project,  for  which  refresher  lectures  are  presented 
early  in  the  semester.  The  students  in  each  team  are 
expected  to  produce  a  detailed  project  plan  defining 
the  work  to  be  done  (i.e.,  task  descriptions),  the  task/ 
subtask  organizational  structure,  task  responsibility 
assignments  (i.e.,  who  does  what),  the  schedule  for 
task  execution  (using  PERT  and  Gantt  charts  as 
managing  tools),  areas  of  risk,  and  risk  abatement 
concepts,  and  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  work 
to  be  performed,  in  terms  of  the  objectives  and  their 
usefulness. 

SW552  Capstone  II- 

Project  Execution  and  Results  (E) 

The  second  semester  of  the  Capstone  course  concerns 
implementation  of  the  project  plan  developed  in  the 
prior  semester.  This  typically  may  include  fabrication 
of  hardware,  development  of  software,  supporting 
analytical  work,  detailed  design,  experimental  studies, 
system  integration,  and  validation  testing.  The  end 
product  of  this  activity  is  proof  of  meeting  project 
objectives  in  data  and  functional  demonstrations.  The 
work  is  to  be  presented  in  a  final  report  that  will  be 
submitted  for  grading  by  each  project  team.  Each  team 
is  also  responsible  for  providing  a  formal  presentation 
to  the  faculty,  mentors,  and  interested  personnel  from 
associated  industry. 
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Upon  completion  of  six  of  the  seven  required  courses 
(all  such  courses  except  the  Capstone),  each  student 
will  have  selected  an  Area  of  Concentration.  There  are 
three  areas  from  which  to  choose:  (1 )  Management  of 
Information  Technology,  (2)  Management  of  Design 
and  Manufacturing,  and  (3)  Strategic  Management  of 
Resources.  Upon  making  this  choice,  the  student 
must  then  take  three  core  courses,  selected  from 
those  identified  within  each  concentration.  The  core 
courses  are  described  in  the  following: 


2.1  Management  of 

Information  Technology 

IM  410  Software  Engineering  Practices  (E) 

This  course  focuses  on  the  formal  process  for  software 
development  and  applications  of  engineering 
management  concepts  to  the  development  of  software. 
Among  topics  discussed  are:  concepts  of  business 
engineering,  the  application  of  concurrent  engineering 
techniques,  and  the  integration  of  quality  and 
maintainability  principles  into  the  software  development 
process.  CASE  Tools  are  used  to  illustrate  the  design 
of  useful  applications.  Technical  concepts,  such  as 
relational  database  design,  object  design,  and  client/ 
server  architecture  are  also  discussed. 

IM  430  Network  Concepts  (E) 

Network  components  and  network  architecture  are 
discussed.  The  components  that  make  up  a  network 
including  cabling  issues,  wiring  hubs,  file  servers, 
bridges,  routers,  network  interface  cards  (NICS),  and 
network  software  and  hardware  configurations  will  be 
covered.  Practical  hands-on  experience  is  provided  by 
configuring  the  protocol  stacks  and  connecting  a  PC  to 
a  network.  Network  architectural  concepts  are  also 
discussed.  This  includes  the  seven  layer  OSI  model, 
the  foundation  of  today's  communication  protocols. 
We  relate  this  basic  model  to  popular  implementations 
including  Novell's  ODI  stack,  Microsoft's  and  IBM's 
NDIS,  and  the  industry  standard,  TCP/IP.  Sources  of 
network  overhead  are  identified,  and  WAN  architecture, 
with  its  implications  for  network  security,  and  application 
security,  are  also  covered. 
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IM  440  Computer  Capacity  Planning  and 
Performance  Modeling  (E) 

This  course  examines  in  detail  the  concept  of  capacity 
planning,  i.e.,  the  determination  of  the  predicted  time 
when  system  saturation  is  going  to  occur  and  the  most 
cost  effective  way  of  delaying  it  as  long  as  possible. 
The  prediction  must  take  into  account  the  evolution  of 
the  work  load,  due  to  existing  and  new  applications, 
and  the  desired  service  levels.  Prediction  of  system 
performance  is  important  in  capacity  planning. 
Techniques  to  predict  system  performance  are 
described.  If  a  saturation  point  is  predicted,  one  should 
be  able  to  answer  the  following  types  of  questions: 

•  Why  is  saturation  occurring? 

•  In  which  part  of  the  system  (CPU,  disks,  memory) 
will  a  job  be  spending  most  of  execution  time  at 
saturation  point? 

•  Which  are  the  best  cost-effective  alternatives  for 
avoiding  saturation? 

2.2  Management  of  Design 
&  Manufacturing 

DM  410  Creative  Design  and  Development 
of  Technology  (E) 

This  course  treats  creative  design  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  application  of  rigorously  defined 
quantitative  design  constraints  formed  from  the 
following  considerations:  (1)  Product  requirements  as 
defined  in  precise  specifications;  (2)  marketing 
intelligence  defining  customer  needs  and  preferences; 
(3)  considerations  of  human  factors  assuring  a 
comfortable  accommodation  of  the  product  to  the  size, 
strength,  and  dexterity  of  users;  (4)  practical  design 
formulations  achieved  through  the  competent  exercise 
of  engineering  fundamentals;  (5)  appropriate 
considerations  of  a  manufacturing  concept  concurrent 
with  process  design  formulations;  (6)  the  use  of  group 
conceptual  activity,  using  appropriately  experienced 
personnel,  outside  of  the  design  team,  to  provide  the 
spark  of  alternative  conceptions;  (7)  the  application  of 
Altschuler's  "TRZ"  Invention  Methodology;  and  (8)  the 
efforts  of  an  experienced  manager  in  the  planning, 
directing,  and  ultimate  decision  making  for  the  design 
activity.  These  eight  considerations  are  introduced, 
explored,  and  finally  applied  in  practical  design 
exercises. 


DM  420  Design  for  Economy  and  Reliability  (E) 

Considerations  of  reliability  permit  a  product  to  achieve 
a  desired  performance  throughout  its  service  life, 
thereby  satisfying  those  who  have  purchased  it. 
Reliability  is  achieved  through  careful  thought  and 
design.  Furthermore,  economy  of  manufacture  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  that  same  careful  thought  and 
design.  This  course  instructs  the  prospective  manager 
of  technology  in  the  considerations  leading  to  creation 
of  cost-effective  products  of  quality,  and  presents 
instruction  in  thefollowing:  (1 ) TheTotal  Design  method; 
(2)  concurrent  engineering  and  the  effective  use  of 
design  reviews;  (3)  quality  function  deployment;  (4) 
cost  structures  and  models;  (5)  materials  selection 
and  economics;  (6)  robust  design  validation  techniques 
and  the  Taguchi  method;  and  (7)  the  Fault  Tree  and  its 
use  as  a  diagnostic  aid  in  design  validation. 

DM  440  Quality  Principles  in  Design 
and  Manufacturing  (E) 

The  achievement  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  "world 
class  quality"  requires  management  personnel  who 
understand  the  basic  practices  in  engineering  and 
manufacturing  that  lead  to  products  which  are 
inherently  reliable  and  retain  that  reliability  through  an 
operational  life  that  fully  satisfies  the  expectations  of 
their  customers.  Such  robust  products  result  from  an 
excellence  in  design  and  manufacturing,  a  level  of 
achievement  requiring  managers  who  perceive  the 
necessary  steps  required  for  such  an  outcome  and 
who  can  effectively  initiate  and  institute  these  steps. 
The  course  provides  the  knowledge  to  accomplish 
these  ends  and  presents: 

(1)lnsight  providing  a  basis  of  judgment  to  permit 
formation  of  an  assessment  of  quality  within  a  business 
organization,  i.e.  an  understanding  of  what  constitutes 
excellent  (as  distinguished  from  poor)  quality  developed 
from  judgments  of  performance  acquired  through  the 
application  of  economic  models;  (2)  basic  probability 
concepts  and  statistical  tools  for  analyzing  data;  (3) 
insight  into  "designing  for  quality;"  (4)  statistical  process 
control;  (5)  knowledge  of  test  and  measurement 
processes  and  the  formation  of  sampling  plans;  (6) 
warranty  considerations,  liabilities  therein,  and  methods 
of  quality  assurance;  and  (7)  understanding  of  the 
problems  in  addressing  the  quality  standards  of  ISO 
9000  and  the  quality  requirements  of  the  European 
Common  Market. 
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2.3  Strategic  Management  of  Resources 

MR  420  Supply  Chain  Management  (E) 

This  course  instructs  in  the  processes  of  managing  the 
flow  of  material  and  products  from  source  to  user 
through  the  use  of  current  day  methodologies  and 
software.  The  total  flow  of  material  is  treated,  from 
acquisition  of  raw  materials  to  the  delivery  of  finished 
goods,  including  effects  of  related  counterflows  of 
information  that  control  and  record  material  movement. 
It  includes  activities  such  as:  Sourcing  and  purchasing; 
manufacturing,  including  capacity  planning;  technology 
solutions;  operations  management;  production 
scheduling  (via  MRPII);  inventory  management  and 
the  management  of  industrial  warehousing;  and  the 
linkage  of  the  several  organizations  with  customer 
service,  sales,  sales  promotion,  and  marketing. 
Learning  objectives  of  the  course  are: 
(1)  Knowledge  of  the  functional  elements  that  impact 
the  management  of  logistics  and  the  supply  chain 
process;  (2)  knowledge  of  the  information  flow  and 
interrelations  that  impact  the  supply  chain;  (3) 
knowledge  of  logistics  management  concepts,  capacity 
planning  and  scheduling;  and  (4)  to  gain  management 
insights  by  reviewing  the  implementation  experience 
of  companies  that  have  used  supply  chain  management 
systems. 


RD  450  Planning  Research  and  Development  (E) 

The  important  question  addressed  in  this  course  is: 
"How  does  one  quantify  the  wealth  generating 
potential  of  a  proposed  new  concept,  i.e.,  an  invention 
that  is  in  its  early  stages  of  development  for  which 
there  are  still  unknowns  and  uncertainties?"  This 
question  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
thus  becoming  a  serious  problem  for  investors  and 
managers  of  R  &  D.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to 
instruct  in  investment  justification,  in  general,  and  in 
the  solution  to  this  problem  in  particular.  In  this 
course  we  first  look  at  the  mechanics  and  assumptions 
of  a  commonly  used  approach,  i.e.  discounted  cash 
flow  and  net  present  value.  The  limitations  of  this 
approach  in  evaluating  "breakthrough  innovations" 
is  then  discussed.  Next,  we  look  at  modern  tools 
for  quantitatively  evaluating  proposals  for 
commercialization  of  new  product  concepts  with 
high  levels  of  uncertainty  due  to  a  lack  of  experience 
in  manufacturing.  In  this  the  concept  of  "option 
structures"  to  determine  value  creation  potential.  In 
addition,  it  is  shown  how  using  the  option  concepts 
can  beneficially  change  the  way  organizations 
acquire  and  use  technical  innovation  to  build  wealth. 
Finally,  we  show  how  this  option  approach,  couched  in 
the  language  of  the  engineer  and  the  financial 
analyst,  builds  a  bridge  of  communication  between 
these  two  crucial  contributors  to  such  enterprise.  As 
inferred  in  the  foregoing,  this  course  is  particularly 
important  to  people  concerned  with  investment 
justifications  and  the  funding  of  advanced  development 
of  new  products. 

DM  460  Project  Management  (E) 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  general 
methodology  of  managing  a  technology  project  from 
its  conception  to  its  completion.  Emphasis  is. on  the 
functions,  roles,  and  responsibilities  of  the  project 
manager.  Students  learn  the  principles  and 
techniques  related  to  controlling  resources  (i.e.  people, 
materials,  equipment,  contractors,  and  cash  flow). 
This  is  applied  in  context  with  completing  a  technology 
project  on  time  and  within  budget  while  meeting  the 
stated  technical  requirements  of  the  project.  Through 
group  and  individual  activities,  including  case  study 
review  and  project  simulation,  students  learn  to  apply 
project  management  tools  and  techniques.  In  this, 
they  assume  the  roles  of  project  managers  who  must 
address  typical  problems  that  occur  during  the  life 
cycle  of  a  project. 
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3.0  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Students  may  select  two  elective  courses  in  pursuit  of 
the  MSMOT  degree.  These  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
after  meeting  the  bridge  requirements. 

DM  400  Management  of  Design  for  Automation  (E) 

Modern  manufacturing  systems  must  have  the 
capability  to  accommodate  a  changing  line  of  products 
by  inherentflexibilitythrough  the  application  of  robotics 
and  other  forms  of  programmable  automation,  and  to 
provide  for  rapid,  accurate  communications  between 
the  business  manager,  the  design  engineer,  the 
production  manager,  and  manager  of  marketing.  The 
manufacturing  manager  must  work  from  a  database 
that  accommodates  configuration  management,  status 
reporting,  troubleshooting,  inventory  control  and  cost 
accounting  requirements.  Effective  product  design 
requires  a  basic  understanding  of  the  manufacturing 
system  to  be  used  in  production  including,  under  the 
designer's  responsibility,  the  following: 
(1 )  Mechanical  design  of  all  material  manipulators  and 
material  handling  equipment  used  in  an  automated 
manufacturing  process;  (2)  the  design  of  all  parts  to  be 
compatible  with  automation  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacturing  process;  (3)  the  selection  of  material 
which  is  compatible  with  the  manufacturing  equipment, 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  product  function;  and  (4)  the 
requirement  to  achieve  the  manufacturing  cost  targets 
of  the  business  enterprise,  in  so  far  as  the  design 
characteristics  of  the  product  can  affect  them.  In 
dealing  with  these  issues  the  course  presents 
instruction  in: 

(1 )  The  organization  and  scheduling  of  manufacturing 
processes  including  all  manual  and  automated 
functions  for  material  shaping,  machining,  assembly, 
and  testing;  (2)  the  principles  of  programmable 
automation  including  robotics  applications,  distributed 
numerical  control,  and  the  design  of  material  handling 
equipment;  (3)  the  theory  and  application  of  Boothroyd's 
design  for  assembly  methodology;  (4)  process  cost 
estimation  techniques;  (5)  methods  for  judging  the 
soundness  of  investments  in  manufacturing  equipment 
that  a  specific  design  may  require;  (6)  market 
implications  and  the  effect  of  design  features  on  sales 
revenue  and  product  market  life;  and  (7)  social  impacts. 


IM  400  Database  Concepts  &  Applications  (E) 

The  principles  of  database  systems  are  discussed 
along  with  data  independence  and  rational  data  models. 
Data  structures  are  then  reviewed  including  arrays, 
stacks,  lists,  trees,  and  graphical  forms.  Language 
considerations  and  the  architecture  of  distributed 
database  systems  are  discussed.  Topics  include 
efficient  data  distribution,  query  processing  and 
optimization,  and  distributed  synchronization.  Back- 
end database  processors  and  servers  for  local  area 
networks  are  also  discussed.  The  Oracle  system  is 
used  as  an  example  in  explaining  the  schema  objects 
of  a  typical  Relational  Database  Management  System. 
Application  of  SQL  and  PL/SOL  (Oracle's  procedural 
enhancement  to  conventional  programming)  is 
demonstrated  to  establish  connections  to  Oracle,  and 
to  understand  and  apply  the  basics  of  database 
administration. 

IM  420  Visual  Programming  (E) 

This  course  examines  the  technology  (Java,  currently) 
for  implementing  Internet  applications.  Java  is  a  new 
object-oriented  language  with  integrated  features  to 
support  Internet  programming  and  database 
applications.  The  course  examines  the  basic  structure 
of  the  language,  the  difference  between  applications 
and  applets  (which  run  within  an  Internet  browser), 
object  oriented  programming  constructs,  the  abstract 
windowing  Toolkit  (AWT),  multi-threading  and 
synchronization,  network  connections,  and  database 
interfaces.  The  structure  of  the  course  includes  several 
small  exercises  leading  to  a  course  project  involving 
the  construction  of  a  complete  Internet-based  client/ 
server  application.  Lab  included. 

RD  470  Management  Process  Simulation  (E) 

This  course  instructs  in  uses  of  simulation  as  a 
management  tool  to  overcome  problems  in  the  planning 
and  management  of  new  products  and  start-up 
development  activities.  The  general  approach  is  to 
apply  practical  simulation  techniques  in  addressing 
such  activities  to  create  models  that  permit  the 
prediction  of  outcomes  and  identify  causes  for  less- 
than-desirable  results.  The  course  begins  with  an 
exploration  of  the  differences  between  the  basic  nature 
of  new  product  development  and  on-going  product 
manufacturing.  It  then  extends  to  the  definition  of 
resources  and  establishes  a  general  lexicon  to  facilitate 
the  expression  of  simulation  goals  and  outcomes. 
Resource  portfolios  are  formed  and  then  applied  in  a 
networking  process  to  accomplish  the  needed 
simulations.  At  this  point,  developed  simulations  are 
tested  for  judging  management  processes  and 
management  strategies  are  evaluated  for  their 
effectiveness. 


MG  503  Human  Resource  Management  (B) 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  issues  related 
to  human  resource  management.  Human  resources 
are  described  in  relation  to  the  organization  in  which 
their  function  is  performed.  General  issues  related  to 
human  resource  management  are  examined  including 
past,  present  and  future  functions  of  human  resources. 
The  relationship  between  the  organization  and  the 
environment  is  also  analyzed.  This  analysis  addresses 
issues  that  affect  the  organization  and  its  relationship 
with  its  employees,  e.g.,  the  legal  environment,  changes 
in  the  workforce,  changes  in  technology,  and  changes 
in  international  conditions. 

MK  401  Marketing  Management  (B) 

This  course  presents  an  examination  of  analytical  and 
managerial  techniques  as  applied  to  the  marketing 
functions.  Emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  a 
conceptual  framework  necessary  to  plan,  organize, 
direct,  and  control  the  product,  promotion,  distribution, 
and  pricing  strategies  of  the  firm.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  way  marketing  relates  to  other  units  within 
the  firm. 

MR  430  Human  Factors  Engineering  (A&S) 
Human  Factors  Engineering  is  a  field  that  attempts  to 
accommodate  human  limitation  and  need  with  the 
application  of  technology  in  design  of  products  and  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  manufactured. 
Technology,  in  this  context,  should  be  broadly 
conceived  as  including  virtually  any  aspect  of  today's 
highly  mechanized  and  automated  environments.  Thus, 
while  human  factors  specialists  are  often  found  devising 
methods  to  facilitate  the  interaction  desired  between 
humans  and  machine  systems,  such  as  automobiles, 
aircraft,  machine  tools,  and  computers,  they  are  equally 
at  home  participating  in  the  design  of  forms,  schedules, 
work  places,  buildings,  i.e.,  whatever  human  beings 
use  in  their  workplaces.  This  diversity  requires 
integration  of  the  many  divisions  of  psychological 
science,  especially  perception,  motivation,  learning, 
cognition,  research,  design  and  analysis,  etc.,  as  well 
as  many  aspects  of  other  sciences.  This  course  has 
been  set  up  to  accommodate  a  diverse  student 
audience.  Included  in  the  course  are  the  following 
lecture  subjects:  (1 )  An  introduction  to  human  factors, 
(2)  human  factors  fundamentals,  (3)  human  factors 
methodology.  (4)  equipment  and  workplace  design, 
(5)  environmental  design,  (6)  health  and  safety  design, 
(7)  training  systems  design.  (8)  human  performance 
modeling,  (9)  human  factors  in  the  design  and  use  of 
computer  systems,  and  (10)  selected  human  factors 
topics. 
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QA  400  Managerial  &  Mathematical  Economics  (B) 

This  course  covers  the  topics  of  equilibria  and 
optimization  of  economic  systems.  In  it,  basic 
mathematical  techniques  are  applied  to  business 
decision  making.  Students  should  anticipate  the  use  of 
rigorous  mathematics,  although  no  presumption  as  to 
previous  knowledge  of  these  techniques  will  be  made. 
The  material  spans  from  micro-  to  macro-  economics 
considerations  in  six  steps:  (1)  Estimation 
fundamentals,  (2)  applications  of  regression  analyses, 
(3)  economic  equilibria  and  optimization,  (4) 
microeconomic  equilibrium,  (5)  optimization 
techniques,  and  (6)  optimization  and  the  theory  of  the 
firm  and  the  consumer. 
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4.  BRIDGE  COURSES 

Three  bridge  courses  represent  prerequisite  knowledge 
for  the  MSMOT  program,  i.e., 

BR-1   An  introductory  course  in  probability 

and  statistics 
BR-2  A  course  in  computer  programming  with 

a  high  level  language  and  with  applications 
BR-3  A  course  in  financial  accounting 

These  bridge  courses  are  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

To  gain  admittance  to  the  MSMOT  program,  students 
must  either  have  evidence  on  the  undergraduate 
transcript  that  they  have  successfully  taken  these 
three  courses,  or  take  these  courses  at  Fairfield 
University  as  early  in  their  program  as  possible. 


Master  of  Science 

in  Software  Engineering 


SW  401  Software  Design  Methods 

This  course  focuses  on  the  application  of  engineering 
concepts  to  software  design,  including  the  integration 
of  quality  and  maintainability  concepts  into  the  software 
development  process  and  the  use  of  concurrent 
engineering  techniques.  CASE  Tools  are  used  to 
design  a  useful  application.  The  course  discusses 
concepts  of  object  oriented  design  and  relational 
database  design,  and  the  foundations  of  client/server 
software  development.  It  covers  table  design  and  data 
normalization,  referential  integrity,  database  triggers 
and  stored  procedures,  and  object  oriented  program 
design  concepts.  The  course  is  intended  for  technical 
managers,  systems  designers  of  enterprise  level  client/ 
server  applications,  and  programmers  of  commercial 
client/server  applications.  Lab  included. 

SW  402  Database  Concepts 

Focus  is  on  the  steps  required  to  build  and  maintain 
the  database  infrastructure  for  client/server 
applications.  The  course  covers  the  physical  design 
and  implementation  of  the  database,  the  use  of  the 
database  to  meet  the  informational  needs  of  a  client/ 
server  system,  and  the  installation,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  RDBMS  software.  Specific  topics 
include  SQL  (Structured  Query  Language),  SQL 
utilities,  the  use  of  an  RDBMS,  hardware  and  software 
tuning  for  maximum  performance,  backup  and  recovery 
of  data,  security,  and  control  systems.  Students  perform 
a  number  of  hands-on  exercises  using  a  RDBMS 
running  on  Windows  NT.  Microsoft  SQL  Server  and 
QRACLE  are  used  as  the  software  vehicles  for  lectures 
and  lab  exercises.  The  course  is  intended  for  application 
programmers  and  database  designers  in  a  client/ 
server  environment.  Lab  included. 

SW  403  Visual  Programming 

An  in-depth  treatment  of  visual  programming 
development  in  a  client/server  environment.  At  the 
completion  of  this  course  students  understand  the 
event  driven  programming  model,  and  are  able  to  build 
forms,  write  procedural  code,  and  put  forms  and  code 
together  to  build  custom  applications.  In  addition,  the 
student  learns  how  to  access  data  via  data  controls, 
and  how  to  extend  the  environment  using  third  party 
tools.  Microsoft's  Visual  Basic  is  the  application 
development  tool  used  to  illustrate  current  techniques 
for  developing  applications.  The  course  is  intended  for 
designers  and  programmers  who  are  developing 
systems  in  the  Windows  environment.  Lab  included. 
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SW  404  Network  Concepts 

Network  components,  network  architecture,  and 
operating  systems  are  discussed.  The  components 
that  make  up  a  network  including  cabling  issues, 
wiring  hubs,  file  servers,  bridges,  routers,  network 
interface  cards  (NICS),  and  network  software  and 
hardware  configurations  are  covered.  A  demonstration 
of  network  concepts  such  as  configuring  protocol 
stacks  and  connecting  a  PC  to  a  network  is  provided. 
Network  architectural  concepts  are  also  discussed. 
This  includes  the  seven-layer  OSI  model,  the  foundation 
of  today's  communication  protocols.  This  basic  model 
is  then  related  to  a  popular  implementation  such  as  the 
industry  standard,  TCP/IP.  Sources  of  network 
overhead  are  identified,  and  WAN  architecture,  with  its 
implications  for  the  developer,  network  security,  and 
application  security,  is  also  covered.  Basic  operating 
system  architecture  and  its  integration  with  the  network 
are  discussed.  This  includes  OS  basic  functions  such 
as  resource  management  and  interfaces  and  network 
related  functions  such  as  multi-tasking,  security,  and 
authorization.  This  course  contains  the  information 
necessary  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
Microsoft  Certified  Professional  exam,  Networking 
Essentials. 

SW  502  Software  Engineering  Practices 

The  focus  is  on  the  formal  process  for  software 
development  and  the  applications  of  engineering 
management  concepts  to  the  development  of  software. 
Among  topics  discussed  are  concepts  of  business 
process  engineering,  the  application  of  concurrent 
engineering  techniques,  and  the  integration  of  quality 
and  maintainability  principles  to  the  software 
development  process.  Otherengineering  management 
techniques  discussed  include  project  planning  and 
control,  risk  identification  and  management,  customer/ 
client  communication  and  requirements  gathering, 
software  quality  assurance  techniques,  measurement 
and  metrics,  people  and  team  skills,  and  managing 
change. 


SW  503  Computer  Capacity  Planning 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  establish  quantitative 
techniques  for  evaluating  the  design  of  information 
technology  systems  that  are  based  on  client/server 
architecture.  The  focus  is  on  quantitative  modeling 
techniques  that  permit  an  evaluation  of  network  and 
client/server  designs.  Various  distributed  system 
architectures,  including  two  and  three  tier  client/server 
systems  and  parallel  processors,  are  evaluated  in 
order  to  determine  service  levels  and  response  times. 
The  impact  of  various  transaction  rates,  network 
configurations,  and  hardware  configurations  on 
performance  are  evaluated.  The  SAP  Reference  model 
is  used  to  provide  a  realistic  software  system  for  use 
in  evaluating  performance.  (Prerequisite:  MA  352  or 
equivalent) 

SW  550  CAP  I  -  Capstone  Professional  Project  I 
SW  551  CAP  II  -  Capstone  Professional  Project  II 

This  is  the  capstone  project  for  each  student.  Typically 
students  are  organized  into  teams,  and  perform  a 
technical  study,  design  an  IT  system  based  on  either 
their  employer's  requirements  or  on  an  area  that  is  of 
general  interest,  or  develop  a  software  management 
or  development  tool.  The  results  of  these  projects 
provide  a  library  of  case  studies,  designs,  and  software 
development  tools  and  techniques  that  are  of  general 
interest  to  IT  professionals  in  the  area. 
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ELECTIVE/SPECIALIZATION 
COURSES 


1.  Advance  Implementation  Technologies 

SW  406  Web  Development 

This  course  teaches  new  Web  developers  how  to 
create  static  and  dynamic  hypertext  markup  language 
HTML)  pages.  Students  learn  basic  Internet  and  intranet 
concepts.  They  also  learn  about  the  technologies  and 
Microsoft  tools  that  enable  Web  development.  They 
learn  how  to  create  Web  documents  by  using  the 
Microsoft  FrontPage  Web  authoring  and  management 
tool  and  by  editing  the  HTML  tags  directly.  Students 
create  HTML  documents  that  contain  forms,  standard 
controls,  ActiveX  controls,  Java  applets,  and  client- 
side  script.  They  also  learn  how  to  use  the  dynamic 
HTML  and  data  binding  features  supported  by  Microsoft 
Internet  Explorer  version  4.0.  Finally,  students  learn 
how  to  publish  and  test  Web  pages  on  a  Web  server. 
At  the  end  of  the  course,  students  are  able  to:  Identify 
technologies  and  supporting  tools  that  enable  Web 
development;  create  HTML  documents  that  contain 
standard  controls,  ActiveX  controls,  Java  applets, 
tables,  forms,  frames,  images,  and  client  script;  use 
dynamic  HTML;  create  an  HTML  page  that  uses  data 
binding  to  read  data  from  a  database;  use  Microsoft 
Office  97  to  create  and  publish  documents  on  a  Web 
server;  and  use  FrontPage  98  to  publish  HTML 
documents  on  a  Web  server. 

SW  408  Visual  Programming  with  Java 

An  introduction  to  Java  programming  for  experienced 
programmers.  Object  oriented  programming,  using 
Java,  Packages,  Multi-threading,  Classes,  Inheri-tance, 
Exceptions,  Interfaces,  and  the  Abstract  Window 
Toolkit.  The  HTML  and  Java  Model,  Java  Basics,  Java 
code  basics,  data  types,  and  flow  of  control. 
(Prerequisite:  Significant  programming  experience  or 
CS  1 32)  Note:  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  SW 
403  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  core  courses. 

SW  409  Web  Development  I  with  Java 

This  course  introduces  Java  client  programming  for 
the  web.  Topics  include:  an  introduction  to  HTML, 
coverage  of  Java  Bean  programming  with  an  emphasis 
on  sound  object-oriented  design  using  design  patterns. 
JavaScript  is  used  to  help  in  Applet  deployment. 
Introspection  is  used  to  help  build  a  flexible  command 
line  interpreter  and  to  design  beans.  Persistence  is 
used  to  store  instances  in  files.  Internet  programming 
is  used  as  an  application  of  Java  beans.  What  you  will 


learn:  At  the  end  of  this  course  students  are  able  to: 
Construct  Java  beans  based  on  open-ended  English 
language  specifications  for  the  bean;  design  an 
elementary  GUI  for  web  interaction;  design  and 
construct  their  own  web  robot  for  manipulating  web- 
based  systems;  identify  and  use  several  of  the  most 
common  design  patterns;  and  use  architecture  tools  to 
perform  the  design  and  analysis  of  object  oriented 
software.  (Prerequisite:  SW  408  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.) 

SW  505  Advanced  Database  Concepts 

The  course  focuses  on  advanced  concepts  of  a 
Relational  Database  Management  System.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  use  of  Oracle  to  explain  the  schema  objects 
of  a  typical  client/server  application  (tables,  views, 
sequences,  synonyms,  indexes,  etc.),  to  build  and 
maintain  the  integrity  components  of  an  application,  to 
apply  SQL  and  PL/SQL  (Oracle's  procedural 
enhancement  to  conventional  programming),  to  use 
database  triggers  as  a  supplement  to  declarative 
referential  integrity,  to  build  stored  procedures,  to 
establish  connections  to  Oracle,  and  to  understand 
and  apply  the  basics  of  database  administration.  The 
course  is  intended  for  programmers  and  database 
designers  and  administrators.  Lab  included. 
(Prerequisite:  SW  402) 

SW  506  Advanced  Visual  Programming 
using  Visual  Basic 

This  course  presents  advanced  visual  programming 
development  in  a  client/server  environment.  It 
emphasizes  techniques  such  as  the  modulahzation 
into  smaller  components  called  OLE  Servers  that  may 
be  executed  remotely,  the  use  of  Application 
Programming  Interface  functions  to  perform  memory 
management  and  create  advanced  graphics,  the  use 
of  Data  Access  Objects  for  managing  databases,  the 
use  of  SQL  and  connection  to  a  back  end  database 
such  as  Oracle  or  SQL/Server,  the  use  of  the  Open 
Database  Connectivity  (ODBC)  architecture,  and  an 
overview  of  OLE  Automation  to  reference  other 
Windows  applications  as  Objects.  Intended  for 
application  programmers.  Lab  included.  (Prerequisite: 
SW  403) 

SW  508  Data  Warehouse  Systems 

This  course  examines  the  business  role,  architecture, 
database  management  structure,  and  use  of  mapping, 
data  mining,  and  query  tools  associated  with  a  data 
warehouse.  Design  strategies  and  constructions  tools 
are  explored,  as  well  as  techniques  for  capacity 
planning  and  network  analysis. 
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2.  Enterprise  Systems 

SW  583  Supply  Chain  Management  Concepts 

The  course  discusses  the  process  of  managing  the 
flow  of  materials  and  products  from  source  to  user. 
This  includes  the  total  flow  of  material  from  the 
acquisition  of  raw  materials  to  delivery  of  finished 
materials  as  well  as  related  counterflows  of  information 
that  control  and  record  material  movement.  It  also 
includes  activities  such  as  sourcing  and  purchasing; 
conversion  (manufacturing),  including  capacity 
planning;  technology  solution;  operations 
management;  production  scheduling;  materials 
planning  (MRPII);  distribution  planning;  managing 
industry  warehousing  operations,  inventory 
management,  and  inbound  and  outbound 
transportation;  and  the  linkage  with  customer  service, 
sales,  promotion,  and  marketing  activities.  Lab 
exercises  and  case  studies  are  used  to  provide  practical 
experience.  Lab  included. 


3.  Network  Technologies 


SW  507  Network  Operating  Systems 

This  course  examines  the  architecture,  installation, 
administration,  and  operation  of  the  major  operating 
systems  used  to  support  servers  within  a  client/server 
environment.  It  concentrates  on  issues  of  security 
network  options,  inter-network  connections,  sharing 
resources  (files,  applications,  printers,  etc.),  access  to 
databases,  and  application  servers.  We  discuss  the 
use  of  TCP/IP  as  the  standard  protocol  for  Internet 
access,  and  consider  building  application  servers  as 
part  of  a  3-tier  architecture.  Differences  in  operating 
with  Windows  NT,  Windows  3.1,  or  Windows  3.1 
clients  are  examined.  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Advanced 
Server  is  used  for  class  exercises  and  examples.  The 
course  containsthe  information  necessary  forstudents 
preparing  for  the  Microsoft  Certified  Professional 
exams.  Network  Administration  and  Network  Core 
Technologies.  Lab  included. 

SW512  Web  Development  II 

This  course  teaches  site  developers  how  to  create 
enterprise-level  Web  sites.  Students  learn  how  to 
incorporate  server-side  scripting  and  how  to  use 
component  object  model  (COM)  components  on  both 
the  client  and  the  server.  They  also  learn  how  to 
leverage  databases  with  web  sites  to  produce  dynamic 
content  and  record  transactions,  such  as  those  required 
for  e-Commerce  sites.  Architectural  planning, 
performance,  reliability,  security,  and  other  e- 
Commerce  considerations  are  also  discussed.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  students  are  able  to:  describe  the 
issues  involved  in  creating  an  enterprise  Web  site; 
create  and  publish  a  simple  Web  site  with  Microsoft® 
Visual  InterDev(tm)  Web  development  system;  create 
interactive  content  for  a  Web  site;  add  server  scripting 
to  a  Web  page  using  active  server  pages  (ASP)  and 
COM  components;  implement  security  in  a  Web  site; 
read  and  write  information  to  an  OLE  DB  provider  from 
ASP  using  Visual  InterDev  data  tools;  build  reusable, 
robust  COM  components  with  Microsoft  Visual  Basic® 
programming  that  are  compatible  with  Microsoft 
Transaction  Server  (MTS);  and  integrate  Web  solutions 
with  Microsoft  BackOffice®  family  services. 
(Prerequisites:  SW  406,  SW  506) 
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SW  596  Network  Routing  &  Switching 

The  course  combines  Semester  2  and  Semester  3  of 
the  CISCO  Academy  courses  into  one  routing  and 
switching  class.  The  course  presents  concepts  and 
develops  skills  needed  in  designing,  implementing, 
and  troubleshooting  local  and  wide  area  networks.  It 
also  provides  numerous  lab  opportunities  to  configure 
and  troubleshoot  networks  with  Cisco  routers  and 
switches.  Students  who  have  completed  work  in  SW 
404  are  eligible  for  this  class.  In  order  to  take  SW  590, 
students  must  have  completed  SW  404  and 
successfully  passed  the  Cisco  exam  for  IM  430. 

SW  597  LAN/WAN  Engineering 

The  course  combines  the  Semester  4  CISCO  Academy 
course  and  intense  study  of  the  TCP/IP  protocol  into 
one  class.  Students  who  have  completed  SW  404  and 
SW  596  are  eligible  for  this  course.  This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  SW  404  and  SW  596,  which  include  the 
Cisco  Academy  Semester  1 ,  2  and  3  course  of  study. 
It  provides  numerous  lab  opportunities  to  configure 
and  troubleshoot  networks  with  Cisco  routers  and 
switches.  The  course  presents  topics  on  wide  area 
networks,  wide  area  networks  design,  PPP  (point-to- 
point  protocol),  Frame  Relay,  ISDN  and  network 
troubleshooting.  This  course  includes  study  material 
to  prepare  students  for  the  Cisco  Certified  Networking 
Associate  exam.  In  addition,  students  are  able  to 
define  TCP/IP;  identify  the  network  ID  and  host  ID; 
describe  the  future  direction  of  IP  addressing;  explain 
the  function  of  a  subnet  mask;  explain  supernetting; 
explain  the  difference  between  static  and  dynamic  IP 
routing,  use  the  TRACERT  utility  to  isolate  route  or 
network  link  problems;  explain,  install  and  configure 
dynamic  host  configuration  protocol  (DHCP);  explain 
how  the  HOSTS  file  resolves  a  host  name  to  an  IP 
address;  modify  the  HOSTS  files  so  that  host  names 
are  resolved  correctly;  describe  the  structure  and 
architecture  that  make  up  the  domain  name  system 
(DNS);  describe  the  contents  of  the  DNS  database 
files;  troubleshoot  DNS  with  NSLOOKUP;  explain  the 
purpose  of  simple  network  management  protocol 
(SNMP);  define  management  information  base  (MIB); 
install  and  configure  SNMP  Service  and  troubleshoot 
an  IP  network  using  various  utilities. 


4.  Courses  from  Graduate  School 
of  Business  and  the  MOT  Program 

Note:  See  Business  School  and  MOT  program  for 
course  descriptions. 


Introductory  Courses 

These  courses  are  not  part  of  the  Software  Engineering 
Masters  Program,  and  are  used  to  make  up  skill 
deficiencies. 


CS  111  Introduction  to  Programming 

This  course  covers  the  development  of  design,  coding, 
debugging,  and  documentation  using  structured 
programming  for  software  developments.  It  also  covers 
computer  problem  solving  heuristics,  algorithm 
development,  using  top  down  design  and  good 
programming  style.  Lab  includes  the  use  of  the  Visual 
Basic  language. 

CS  232  Data  Structures 

This  course  introduces  the  data  structures  and  their 
algorithms  that  comprise  the  foundation  of  information 
systems.  The  connections  between  a  programming 
approach  and  mathematical  theory  are  shown.  The 
course  focuses  on  practical  techniques  for  students  to 
master  in  the  area  of  data  structure  and  algorithm 
implementation.  Topics  include  algorithm  design, 
algorithm  analysis  lists,  trees,  arrays,  strings,  sets, 
memory  management,  sorting,  and  other  pertinent 
topics.  (Prerequisite:  CS  111) 

SW  211  Introduction  to  Visual  Programming 

An  in-depth  treatment  of  visual  programming 
development  in  a  client/server  environment.  Focus  is 
on  the  event-driven  programming  model,  building  of 
forms,  procedural  code,  and  the  combination  of  forms 
and  codes  to  build  custom  applications.  In  addition, 
this  course  accesses  data  via  data  controls,  and 
extending  the  environment  using  third-party  tools. 
Microsoft  Visual  Basic  is  used  as  the  application 
development  tool  to  illustrate  current  techniques  for 
developing  applications.  (Prerequisite:  CS  111) 
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SW  220  Applications  in  Software  Development  I 

This  course  provides  students  with  experience  in 
developing  complete  applications.  It  emphasizes  the 
preparation  of  design  specifications  using  graphical 
design  methods  and  notation.  Design  studies  are 
undertaken  using  CASE  (Computer  Aided  Software 
Engineering)  such  as  data  flow  diagrams  to  identify 
major  components  of  systems,  and  entity  relationship 
diagrams  and  program  structure  charts  to  reduce  the 
conceptual  design  to  the  level  of  working  specifications. 
Final  specifications  are  then  employed  to  implement 
the  derived  data  model,  basic  program  logic,  input, 
and  query  forms  and  reports.  Microsoft  Access  is  used 
forconstructing  the  application  in  the  lab.  Lab  included. 
(Prerequisite:  SW211) 


SW  250  Introduction  to  Information  Systems 

The  course  is  an  overview  of  computer  hardware, 
programming  languages  and  operating  systems.  The 
major  components  of  a  hardware  configuration  (CPU, 
memory,  I/O  devices,  storage,  network  devices)  and 
themethodsforcommunication  between  them  (busses, 
interrupts)  are  discussed.  The  characteristics  of 
procedural  languages  (COBOL)  versus  event  driven 
languages  (Visual  Basic)  are  also  discussed,  including 
the  role  of  and  structure  of  compilers  and  database 
management  systems.  The  course  is  concerned  with 
basic  operating  system  architecture  and  functions 
such  as  resource  management  and  interfaces  are 
discussed.  The  Windows  operating  system  is  used  for 
classroom  exercises  to  ensure  that  the  student 
establishes  the  ability  to  accomplish  basic  functions 
such  as  backup,  copy,  and  adding  devices. 

SW  355  Database  Management  Systems 

This  course  covers  data  formats,  organizations, 
representations  and  structures,  design  and  analysis  of 
searching,  sorting  and  other  algorithms,  data 
management  systems,  logical  data  models  and 
database  usage  and  relational  databases. 

MA  217  Probability  and  Statistics 

Probability,  random  variables,  discrete  and  continuous 
probability  distributions,  estimation,  hypothesistesting, 
linear  regression  and  correlation  are  covered.  The 
objective  of  this  course  is  to  establish  quantitative 
techniques  for  evaluating  the  design  of  information 
technology  systems  that  are  based  on  client/server 
architecture.  The  focus  is  on  quantitative  modeling 
techniques  that  permit  an  evaluation  of  network  and 
client/server  designs.  Various  distributed  system 
architectures,  including  two  and  three  tier  client/server 
systems  and  parallel  processors,  are  evaluated  in 
order  to  determine  service  levels  and  response  times. 
The  impact  of  various  transaction  rates,  network 
configurations,  and  hardware  configurations  on 
performance  are  evaluated.  The  SAP  Reference  model 
is  used  to  provide  a  realistic  software  system  for  use 
in  evaluating  performance.  (Prerequisite:  MA  352  or 
equivalent) 
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Educational  Policies 
and  General 
Regulations 


This  catalog  pertains  only  to  the  graduate  programs  at 
Fairfield  University.  It  will  be  useful  as  a  source  of 
continuing  reference  and  should  be  saved  by  the 
student. 

The  provisions  of  this  catalog  are  not  an  irrevocable 
contract  between  Fairfield  University  and  the  student. 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  provi- 
sion or  any  requirement  at  any  time. 


University  Course 
Numbering  System 


Undergraduate 

01-99      Introductory  courses 
100-199      Intermediate  courses 
without  prerequisites 
200-299      !  itermediate  courses  with  prerequisites 
300-399     Advanced  courses,  normally  limited 
to  juniors  and  seniors  and  open  to 
graduate  students  with  permission 


Graduate 

400-499 

500-599 


Graduate  courses,  open  to  under- 
graduate students  with  permission 
Graduate  courses 


Student  Programs  of  Study 

All  programs  of  study  must  be  planned  with  an  advisor. 
In  granting  approval,  the  advisor  will  consider  the 
student's  previous  academic  record  and  whether  or 
not  the  prerequisites  set  forth  for  the  specific  program 
(MBA,  MS  or  Certificate)  have  been  met. 


Time  to  Complete  Degree 

students  are  expected  to  complete  all  requirements 
for  the  MBA  and  MS  programs  within  five  years,  and 
within  three  years  for  the  Certificate  Program,  after 
beginning  their  course  work.  Each  student  is  expected 
to  make  some  annual  progress  toward  the  degree  or 
certificate  to  remain  in  good  standing. 

A  student  who  elects  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  must 
submit  a  request,  in  writing,  to  the  Dean. 


Grades 

The  work  of  each  student  is  graded  on  the  following 

basis: 

A   Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Failed 

Incomplete 


B 
C 
F 

I 

W  Withdrew  without  penalty 

The  symbol  +  suffixed  to  the  grades  of  B  and  C 
indicates  the  upper  ranges  covered  by  those  grades. 
The  symbol  -  suffixed  to  the  grades  A,  B  and  C 
indicates  the  lower  ranges  covered  by  those  grades. 

A  student  who  elects  to  withdraw  from  a  course  must 
obtain  written  approval  from  the  Dean.  Refunds  will 
not  be  granted  without  written  notice.  The  amount  of 
tuition  refund  will  be  based  upon  the  date  the  notice  is 
received.  Fees  are  not  refundable  unless  a  course  is 
canceled. 
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Academic  Average 


Academic  average  is  computed  by  multiplying  the 
numerical  value  of  the  final  grade  received  in  a  course 
by  the  credit  value  of  the  course.  The  result  is  the 
number  of  quality  points.  The  student's  grade  point 
average  is  computed  by  dividing  the  number  of  quality 
points  earned,  by  the  total  number  of  credits  completed, 
including  failed  courses.  The  average  is  rounded  to 
the  nearest  decimal  place. 

Each  letter  grade  has  a  numerical  value  as  follows: 


A 

=     4.00 

(93-100) 

A- 

=     3.67 

(90-92) 

B+ 

=     3.33 

(87-89) 

B 

=     3.00 

(83-86) 

B- 

=     2.67 

(80-82) 

C+ 

=     2.33 

(77-79) 

C 

=     2.00 

(73-76) 

C- 

=     1.67 

(70-72) 

D 

=     1.00 

(60-69) 

F 

=     0.00 

(0-59) 

Maintenance  of  Academic  Standards 

students  are  required  to  maintain  satisfactory  aca- 
demic standards  of  scholastic  performance. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degrees  or  the  certificate 
program  must  maintain  a  3.00  grade  point  average.  No 
student  will  be  graduated  with  a  grade  point  average  of 
less  than  3.00. 


Probation 

A  student  whose  overall  grade  point  average  falls 
below  3.00  in  any  semester  is  placed  on  probation  for 
the  following  semester.  If  the  overall  grade  point  aver- 
age is  again  below  3.00  at  the  end  of  that  semester,  the 
student  may  be  dropped  from  the  School.  Any  student 
who  receives  two  course  grades  in  any  graduate 
program  below  2.67  or  B-  will  be  excluded  from  the 
program. 


Academic  Honesty 

Fairfield  University's  primary  purpose  is  the  pursuit  of 
academic  excellence.  Teaching  and  learning  must  be 
based  on  mutual  trust  and  respect.  This  is  possible 
only  in  an  atmosphere  where  discovery  and  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  are  marked  by  scrupulous,  un- 
qualified honesty  and  integrity.  Such  integrity  is  funda- 
mental to,  and  an  inherent  part  of,  a  Jesuit  education. 
Any  violation  of  academic  integrity  wounds  the  entire 
community  and  undermines  the  trust  upon  which  the 
discovery  and  communication  of  knowledge  depends. 

All  members  of  the  Fairfield  University  community 
share  responsibility  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
appropriate  standards  of  academic  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. As  such,  faculty  members  have  an  obligation  to 
set  high  standards  of  honesty  and  integrity  through 
personal  example  and  the  learning  communities  they 
create.  It  is  further  expected  that  students  will  follow 
these  standards  and  encourage  others  to  do  so. 


Incomplete 

An  1"  (Incomplete)  grade  is  issued  in  the  rare  case 
when  due  to  emergencies  a  student  prearranges  with 
the  professor,  and  with  the  Dean's  permission,  to 
complete  some  of  the  course  requirements  after  the 
semester  ends.  All  course  work  must  be  completed 
within  30  days  from  the  end  of  the  term .  Any  Incomplete 
still  outstanding  afterthe  30-day  extension  will  become 
an  F  and  the  student  will  be  excluded  from  the  program. 


Withdrawal 

students  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  a  single  course, 
all  courses,  or  from  the  School,  must  submit  a  written 
statement  of  their  intention  to  the  appropriate  Dean  for 
his  or  her  approval.  Failure  to  attend  class  or  merely 
giving  notice  to  an  instructor  does  not  constitute  an 
official  withdrawal  and  may  result  in  a  penalty  grade(s) 
being  recorded  for  the  course(s).  In  general,  course 
withdrawals  are  not  approved  after  the  sixth  sched- 
uled class.  Exceptions  may  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
in  extreme  cases. 
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Transfer  of  Credit 

Transfer  of  credit  from  another  approved  institution  of 
higher  learning  will  be  allowed  if  it  is  graduate  work  done 
after  the  completion  of  a  bachelor's  program  and  com- 
pleted prior  to  entering  Fairfield  University. 

No  more  than  six  credits  may  be  transferred,  and  they 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  student's  present  program.  An 
official  transcript  of  the  work  done  must  be  received 
before  a  decision  will  be  made  on  approving  the  transfer. 


Graduation  and  Commencement 

Diplomas  are  awarded  in  January,  May,  and  August  (see 
calendar  for  application  deadlines).  Students  who  have 
been  awarded  diplomas  in  the  previous  August  and 
January,  and  those  who  have  completed  all  degree 
requirements  for  May  graduation,  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  May  commencement  ceremony.  However, 
graduate  students  must  successfully  complete  all  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  in  order  to  participate  in 
commencement. 


Transcripts 

Graduate  transcript  requests  should  be  made  in  writing 
to  the  University  Registrar's  Office  in  Canisius  Hall. 
There  is  a  $4  fee  for  each  copy.  Students  should  indicate 
the  program  and  dates  that  they  attended.  In  accordance 
with  the  general  practices  of  colleges  and  universities, 
official  transcripts  with  the  University  Seal  are  sent 
directly  by  the  University.  Requests  should  be  made  one 
week  in  advance  of  the  date  they  are  needed.  Requests 
are  not  processed  during  examination  and  registration 
periods. 


Academic  Grievance 

The  purpose  of  procedures  for  review  of  academic 
grievances  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  students,  faculty,  and 
the  University  by  providing  mechanisms  for  equitable 
problem-solving. 

A  "grievance"  is  defined  as  a  complaint  of  unfair  treat- 
ment for  which  a  specific  remedy  is  sought.  It  excludes 
circumstances  which  may  give  rise  to  a  complaint  for 
which  explicit  redress  is  neither  called  for  nor  sought,  or 
for  which  other  structures  within  the  University  serve  as 
an  agency  for  resolution. 

Academic  grievances  either  relate  to  procedural  appeals 
or  to  academic  competence  appeals. 

Procedural  appeals  are  defined  as  those  seeking  a 
remedy  where  no  issue  of  the  quality  of  the  student's 
work  is  involved.  For  example,  a  student  might  contend 
that  the  professor  failed  to  follow  previously  announced 
mechanisms  of  evaluation. 

Academic  competence  appeals  are  defined  as  those 
seeking  a  remedy  because  the  evaluation  of  the  quality 
of  a  student's  work  in  a  course  is  disputed. 

"Remedies"  would  include  but  not  be  limited  to  awarded 
grade  changes,  such  as  permission  to  take  make-up 
examinations  or  to  repeat  courses  without  penalty. 

The  procedures  defined  here  must  be  initiated  within  a 
reasonable  period  (usually  a  semester)  after  the  event 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  grievance. 


Informal  Procedure 

Step  one:  The  student  attempts  to  resolve  any  academic 
grievance  with  the  faculty  member,  Department  Chair,  or 
other  individual  or  agency  involved.  If,  following  this  initial 
attempt  at  resolution,  the  student  remains  convinced  that 
a  grievance  exists,  she/he  advances  to  step  two. 

Step  two:  The  student  consults  the  Chair,  or  other 
individuals  when  appropriate,  bringing  written  documen- 
tation of  the  process  up  to  this  point.  If  the  student 
continues  to  assert  that  a  grievance  exists  after  at- 
tempted reconciliation,  she/he  advances  to  step  three. 

Step  three:  The  student  presents  the  grievance  to  the 
Dean  of  the  involved  school,  bringing  to  this  meeting 
documentation  of  steps  one  and  two.  If  the  Dean's 
attempts  at  mediation  prove  unsuccessful,  the  student  is 
informed  of  the  right  to  initiate  formal  review  procedure. 
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Formal  Procedure 


Step  one:  If  the  student  still  believes  that  the  grievance 
remains  unresolved  following  these  informal  procedures, 
she/he  initiates  the  formal  review  procedure  by  making  a 
written  request  for  a  formal  hearing  through  the  Dean  to 
the  Academic  Vice  President.  Such  a  request  should 
define  the  grievance  and  be  accompanied  by  documen- 
tation of  completion  of  the  informal  process.  It  should  also 
be  accompanied  by  the  Dean's  opinion  of  the  grievance. 

Step  two:  The  Academic  Vice  President  determines 
whether  the  grievance  merits  further  attention.  If  not.  the 
student  is  so  informed.  If  so.  the  Academic  Vice  Presi- 
dent determines  whether  it  is  a  procedural  or  compe- 
tence appeal.  If  it  relates  to  a  procedural  matter,  she/he 
selects  a  Dean  (other  than  the  Dean  of  the  involved 
school)  to  chair  a  Grievance  Committee. 

If  it  relates  to  an  academic  competence  matter,  the 
Academic  Vice  President  requests  from  the  Dean  in- 
volved the  name  of  two  outside  experts  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  panel  in  determining  the  merit  of  the  student's 
grievance. 


Step  three:  For  procedural  appeals,  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee takes  whatever  steps  are  deemed  appropriate  to 
render  a  recommendation  for  resolving  the  grievance. 
The  Committee  adheres  to  due  process  procedures 
analogous  to  those  in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

For  competence  appeals,  the  Academic  Vice  President 
contacts  the  outside  panel  members  and  requests  that 
they  review  the  case  in  relation  to  its  content  validity. 

Step  four:  The  recommendation  from  either  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  or  the  panel  is  forwarded  to  the  Aca- 
demic Vice  President  in  written  form,  accompanied,  if 
necessary,  by  any  supporting  data  that  formed  the  basis 
of  the  recommendation. 

Step  five:  The  Academic  Vice  President  renders  a  final 
and  binding  judgment,  notifying  all  involved  parties.  If  the 
grievance  involves  a  dispute  over  a  course  grade  given 
by  a  faculty  member,  the  Academic  Vice  President  is  the 
only  University  official  empowered  to  change  that  grade, 
and  then  only  at  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  or 
panel. 
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School  of  Engineering 
Administration 

E.  Hadjimichael,  Ph.D. 

Dean 

Richard  G.  Weber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean 

Paul  P.  Botosani,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Laboratories 

Jay  Hoffman 

Acting  Director,  Management  of  Technology 

Earl  Whiskeyman 

Acting  Director,  Software  Engineering 


Faculty 


Raymond  Angelo 

Assistant  Professor,  Networl<s 
M.S.,  University  of  Hartford 

Gregory  Bachand 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Marketing 
J.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Robert  Bloom  >- 

Visiting  Lecturer,  Information  Systems 
B.A.,  Queens  College 

Paul  Botosani 

Professor,  Mecfianical  Engineering 
Ph.D.,  Polytecfinic  Institute  of  Bucharest 

Bruce  Bradford 

Associate  Professor,  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University 

Zbigniew  Bzymek 

Visiting  Professor,  Management  of  Technology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Warsaw 

Diane  Conti 

Professor,  Software  Development 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

William  Davison 

Assistant  Professor,  Material  Science 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Rao  Dukkipati 

Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Thomas  Galasso 

Instructor,  Database  Management 
M.S.,  Polytechnic  University 


William  Guelakis 

Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science 
M.S.,  University  of  New  Haven 

Evangelos  Hadjimichael 

Dean,  Professor  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Harvey  Hoffman 

Professor,  Electrical  Engineering 
Ed.D.,  Fordham  University 

Jay  Hoffman 

Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
M.S.,  New  York  University 

Vishwanath  Honnaya 

Senior  Instructor,  Computer  Science 
M.S.,  University  of  Central  Oklahoma 

Lucy  Katz 

Professor,  Business  Law 
J.D.,  New  York  University 

Mark  LeClair 

Associate  Professor,  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 

Patrick  Lee 

Associate  Professor,  Operations  Management 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon  University 

Douglas  Lyon 

Associate  Professor,  Computer  &  Systems  Engineering 
Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Milo  Peck,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professor,  Accounting 
J.D.,  Suffolk  University 

Rama  Ramachandran 

Assistant  Professor,  Internet  Programming 
M.S.,  University  of  Central  Oklahoma 

Ronald  Salafia 

Professor,  Neuroscience 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 

Carl  Scheraga 

Associate  Professor,  Business  Strategy 
&  Technology  Management 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Sheila  Tortorici 

Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science 
M.S.,  Pace  University 

Cheryl  Tromley 

Associate  Professor,  Management 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Einar  Ulfsson 

Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science 
M.S.,  Cornell  University 

Earl  Whiskeyman 

Senior  Instructor,  Data  Management 
M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
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University 
Administration 


Aloysius  P.  Kelley,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
President 
Charles  H.  Allen,  S.J.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 
Paul  E.  Carrier,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

University  Ctiaplain 
James  M.  Bowler,  S.J. 

Facilitator  of  Jesuit  Mission  &  Identity 
Orin  L.  Grossman,  Ph.D. 
Academic  Vice  President 
Mary  Frances  A.  Malone,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Academic  Vice  President 
R.  Edwin  Wilkes,  M.A. 

Associate  Academic  Vice  President 
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